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Editorial 

Is the Christian Church in China to lead in 

Teena el chee, social reconstruction, or simply to offer pal- 
. liatives for mistakes made by other leaders ? 

If it expects to be a living force in the China of to-day it must 
help direct all outstanding movements. Toilers in China are 
beginning to echo the demands of those in the West. In the 
last analysis this is an attempt to make life more liveable and 
break the bonds of exploitation. Cliristianity has a message 
to those on both sides of the labor struggle. Ate we getting 
ready to deliver it? There is a growing demand for industrial 
. education or a better practical preparation for life. To help 
solve such life problems is to show one’s right to leadership. 
How far are we planning to participate in this movement? 
_ The Chinese Student Movement is evidence of a growing 
national consciousness. Whatever mistakes it has made or may 
make, it is headed in the right directiou. It needs sympathy 
and guidance. Is the Christian Church giving these? The 
League of Natious, though it does not come up to the ideals 
which gave it birth, yet stands for an attempt at world co- 
operation. which is essentially Christian. Are the Christian 
forces giving evidence of ability to follow suit on world lines? 
Can Christian leaders show themselves as big or a little bigger 
than modern politicians? Only thus can moral leadership be 
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wou and held! The answer to this is the Inter-Church Move. 
ment, which should finally become a World League of Chris- 
tians. Can the Churches beat the States in working together ? 
All these movements are stirring China and ‘combining to 
produce the biggest opportunity for the Chinese Christian Church 
that has ever yet presented itself. Are we big enough to seize 
it? Have the Christian forces a message to meet the needs of 
the hour and the day that will prove their right to leadership ? 
* * 
‘* NEws of America’s big schemes have often 
been received on this side of the water with 
nu easy good-natured tolerance. After the 
bitter experience of five years of war and in view of the present 
dangers of the industrial situation, we are the more ready to 
listen to a call to think things through, and adjust our plans 
to the new conditions. And such a call is involved in the 
Inter-Church World Movement in America. Nd one to-day 
doubts that a new world-order is coming into being, but there 
is a widespread feeling that the character of the new order is 
independent of individual and corporate. effort. Sir Michael 
Sadler spoke of this at the Conference of Secretaries of British 
Missionary Societies, recently held at Norwood, and quoted the 
words of Adam Smith written more than a hundred years ago: 
‘The new order will spontaneously and of its own accord 
establish itself.’ Sir Michael showed how vital it is to see the 
fallacy in such an attitude of mind, and to recognize that the 
new industrial and spiritual fabric depends upon the moral and 
spiritual forces brought to bear on the minds of men and 
nations by the deliberate action of men.’’ Editorial, Church 
Missionary Review, September, 1919. 
* * * | 
In the October (1919) issue of the Far Eastern 
pons te Review, there is a stimulating article headed 
‘*Invest in China.’’ The writer thinks that 
America has failed to achieve moral leadership in the Far East, 
but recognizes that the Chinese have a frieudly attitude towards 
Americans, though he believes that this is personal rather than 
national, and due to the good will created by missionaries and 
educationalists of this nationality. 
‘‘As philanthropists Americans have made a great success 
in China. As diplomatists they have made monumental 
failures.’’ He feels that many Americaus have misunderstood 
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China, and suggests that what is needed is for them to become 
‘tat home’’ in China, and not simply visitors. It is proposed | 
that an American Industrial Promotion Company should be 
formed, with a capital of possibly five million dollars, which 
should assist in industrial development in China by surveying 
opportunities and supplying experienced help and advice. In 
other words, to make business promotion a specialty. The 
writer’s faith in China is shown in the following stirring para- 
graph, and it is because his optimistic attitude has a message 
for all that we refer to this article :—‘‘ It is also a mistake to 
believe that China is absolutely dependent upon the support of 
other countries, For the time being she is weak. She can be 
imposed upon. She can be robbed hither and yon. But she has 


_ a wheat field a thousand miles long and six hundred miles broad. 


She has a rice field of the same dimensions. She has 150 mil- 
’ lion men, young and old, to till those fields. She has 150 million 
women who have given or will give birth to sons. Until the 
fields cease to yield, or the women become barren, there is going 
to be a China—a China with her face toward the future.’’ 
This breathes a spirit of enterprise worthy of emulation. 

It also raises the question whether Christian missions should 
not become ‘‘at home’’ in China by the establishment of per- 
manent mission headquarters. 

see * 

In the October (1919) issue of the Far Eastern 
_ Review there are two other articles which pro- 
phesy progress along important lines. The one 
refers to a plan to establish au Industrial University for China. 
In this scheme Professor C. W. Woodworth, professor of 
Entomology in the University of California, who recently spent 
his Sabbatical year in China, is deeply interested. The plan, 
as outlined, is to secure the necessary capital and the first 
teachers in America. The enterprise is to be launched as a 
Christian mission. How far matters have gone in making this 
more than a paper scheme we do not know. It is significant 
because it indicates a movement on the part of the Christian 
forces in China to meet the demand for industrial education. 

Another scheme in the same issue of this magazine denotes 

considerable practical thinking on the part of the writer, P. T. 
Chou. In his article plans for a National Highway Bureau are 
outlined. This Bureau, it is hoped, will work out a system 
of fifty-one national highways in China. These highways, 
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which will have an aggregate mileage of 30,823, can be built, 
the writer believes, in ten years. ‘The proposed budget of the 
scheme amounts to about fifty million Mexican dollars. Such 
a scheme if carried out would indeed change the face of China. 
* * * 

; THE open forum, which in principle consists 
public addresses followed by discussion 
and questions, has become very popular in the United States, 
It is a democratic movement which promotes intelligence on 
civic and other questions and is based on the belief that most 
civic evils have their roots in lack of mutual understanding. 
When held in, or in connection with, the church it promotes 
co-operation between the community and the Church along 
lines of social welfare. Given a capable presiding officer and 
a subject of live interest it should not be hard to promote this 
method of civic education in China. The freedom of discussion 
of the tea-shop should be utilized to promote civic conscious- 
uess and co-operation. Such a forum can start iu a small way 
and result in large interest and influence. It would combat the 
ignorance which is at the bottom of the indifference of many 
Chinese to community interests, and make them less easy of 
exploitation by unscrupulous leaders. Many a meeting might 
be enlivened if at the end opportunity were given for discussion 
and question. It would, of course, be easier to use this method 
in port cities where visiting foreigners and returned Chinese | 
students or travellers could be utilized in this connection. It is 
one means of breaking up absorption in private affairs and is 
well worth the study of those who believe that the Christian | 
Church should help direct civic and national forces. ‘—Those who 
desire further information should get in touch with Mr. George 
W. Coleman, presiding officer of the most famous opeu forum 
in the United States, 220 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., 
U.S.A. Incidentally this method would offset the long train of 
monologues thrust upon patient and often suffering audiences. 

FRoM the report of a missionary who has 
recently been travelling in S. Kiangsu and 
N. Chekiang we regret to learn that there is 
a very distinct slackening in the anti-opium campaign, and a 
serious increase in the use of the drug. In all the cities and 
smaller towns smokers can secure the opium without any great 
difficulty. 14 


Renewal of Opium 
Smoking. 
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The poorer folk smoke their opium secretly in rooms behind 
the smaller shops or smaller private houses. The richer people 
“smoke in their own homes to avoid the levy of blackmail from 
the Yamen underlings. | 

A regular system for the carrying on of the traffic in opium 
has been established between the inland towns and Shanghai. 
The railways, inland streams, and country paths make frequent 
chamge of route possible. 

By carrying small quantities per journey smuggling is 
rendered comparatively safe. It seems apparent, however, that 
lower officialdom stands to gain by this nefarious traffic. If 
official China is thoroughly in earnest it has always been able 
to enforce its will. | 

Can China allow it to be said that it broke faith with the 
Western Powers when they listened to its plea to cease the 
import of the drug, and thus to make it possible for China to 
root out this evil habit which has wrought so much havoc 
her ? 


Significant Resolutions THREE committees of the Kikungshan 
ABissionary Missionary Conference appointed to 
_ Finances. consider the Inter-Church World Move- 


| ment made special recommendations on 
financial matters which were later adopted by a fairly repre- 
sentative gathering of missionaries. These resolutions, which 
are self-explanatory, are as follows :— 


From the Committee on Publicity :—That we communicate 
with the Home Committee of the ‘‘Inter-Church World Move- 
ment’? urging them in their letter to the Chinese Church not to 
mention the extent of the coutributiogs from the Home Churches 
lest the voluntary effort in the Chinese Church be stifled. 


_ From the Committee on Finance:—(a) That money from 
_ the above fuud (Inter-Church World Movement) should be 
used principally for opening up new work. (4) That any 
monies to be used for existing work where churches have been 
formed should only be given on condition that the Chinese 
Church coutributes with corresponding liberality. 


From the Committee on Life Service :—That there be such 
increase in the pecuniary rewards of service that our Chinese 
colleagues may work under livable conditions, and the service 
in so far become respectable. The ideal here would be a 
Standard of living relatively equal to our own. 


_ From the point of view of the problems of self-support and 
adequate remuneration of Christian workers these are suggestive 
recommendations. 


. 
‘ 
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Patriotism and 3ntercession 


MILTON T. STAUFFER 


“If my people, who are called by my name, shall humble themselves and 
pray, and seek my face and turn from their wicked ways, then will I hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will heal their land.”’ II Chronicles 7: 14. 


If we really love China our prayers will show it during these humiliating 
and uncertain days. There will be earnestness and intensity about them. 
Patriotism can wonderfully enrich our intercession. Frequently the Christian 
patriot must intercede before God single-handed—‘‘The men turned from 
thence and went toward Sodom, but Abraham stood yet before Jehovah.’’ 
Gen. 18: 22. ‘‘Ahab went to eat and drink; Elijah went to the top of 
Carmel.’’ I Kings 18: 42. National intercession begins with conféssion of 
national sin. Witness Ezra upon his knees, with rent garments and ont- 
spread arms interceding for his nation—‘‘O my God, I am ashamed and 
blash to lift my? face to Thee, for our iniquities are increased over our 
head, and our guiltiness is grown up into the heavens.”? Ezra 9:6. National 
intercession necessitates intense pleading for forgiveness — ‘‘O Lord, hear, O 
Lord forgive.’’ Dan.9:19. National intercession should result also in willing 
self-sacrifice—And Moses returned unto Jehovah and said—‘‘ Oh, this people 
have sinned a great sin and Auve made them gods of gold, yet now, if thou 
wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written.’’ Ex. 32: 31-32. | 


China sorely needs Christian patriots who will be mighty intercessors, 
men of faith and hope. If a Hebrew prophet, single-handed, could pray 
in deliverance for a whole nation, three hundred thousand Christians can 


easily pray in a new day for China. 


| The Church in China is challenged by superlative’ opportunities. Who 
knows what a newly awakened national consciousness will do, when it is full 
grown, if we pray about it. Or where the restless patriotism among govern- 
ment and mission school students will carry us, if we do #o/ pray about it. 
China is waiting to hear and respond to a great moral appeal. Who will 
sound this forth? Shall this appeal have a Christian expression or not? 


For what shall Christian patriots pray— 


(1) That Chinese everywhere may see without delay that the roof source 
of their nation’s humiliation and disunion is sin, their sin, our sin. 


(2) That a spirit of repentance may sweep throngh the Church. 


(3) That the Church may be specially prepared by the Holy Spirit during 
the coming months to take advantage of her superlative opportunities 
and, from love of country, constrain men to love God. 


(4) That revivals may begin this winter among students im mission and 
government schools and set the entire Church spiritually on fire. 


(5) That the Church may be saved from the danger of political entangle- 
ments, and religious leaders be given wisdom to guide Chinese 
Christians in giving full and effective expression of their patriotism. 
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Contributed Articles 


A Glimpse at Yume and the Work of the 
Yunnan Mission Party 
MARY NINDE GAMEWELL 


Mission party, six Chinese and myself, sailed southward 
from Shanghai. A busy, happy week was spent in 
Hongkong and Canton, holding meetings, and arousing 
fresh interest in the movement among the Chinese Christians, 
many of whom are contributing generously toward the support 
of the work. From Hongkong we went to Haiphong on a | 
small French steamer, making the journey in less than forty- 
eight hours though it often takes twice as long. It was with 
a sigh of relief that on the first day of April our party settled 
down in a third class coach of the train leaving Haiphong for 
Vunnanfu, while stowed safely away above, around and in © 
front of us were the proverbial ‘‘ big box, little box, bandbox, 
and bundle.’’ It must be said in this case, however, that 
numerous as were our pieces of hand baggage, they did not 
include a single bandbox! Three days’ journey, if all went 
well aud there were to breaks on the road, would bring us to 
our final destination, the capital of Yunnan, which is also the 
terminus of the Tonkin-Yunnan Railway. 

This far-famed railway is one of the greatest triumphs of 
engineering skill in the world. Built by the French at a 
tremendous cost in human life as well as in money, along 
much of the way the cost being six thousand pounds per mile 
and’in some parts seven thousand pounds, the road was finally 
opened ten years ago, in 1909. Traius do not run at night, 
but at the regular stopping-places there are French hotels and 
Chinese inns for the accommodation of travellers. Let not the 
unworldly- wise reader, though, imagine that entertainment in 
these hostelries‘is provided free of charge! But no one can 
complain of the high cost of travel on the Yunnan railroad. 
We paid for our tickets from Haiphong to Yunnanfu a little 
over eleven dollars apiece iu French money. A round trip 


A T daylight on the twenty-first of last March the Yunnan 
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ticket from Haiphong to Yunnanfu and back, good for thirty- 
five days, can be bought for the amazingly small sum of 
fourteen dollars and twenty cents. The end of the first day’s 
journey found us at Lao-kai, on the border of Yunnan, where 
the real ascent and the magnificent scenery begin. Between 
Lao-kai and Yunnanfu there are said to be at least one hundred 
and seventy-five bridges, while in a single day Pastor Li of our 
party couftted a hundred and ten tunnels. As in serpentine 
fashion we climbed steadily higher and higher, it seemed as if 
‘we must be on our way to a veritable city of dreams, floating 
among the clouds! Yuunanfu is six thousand four hundred 
feet above sea level, and situated on’one of Yunnan’s most 
fertile plains surrounded by the ‘‘everlasting hills.’’ 
_ healthful, equable climate makes fires not a necessity in winter 
even for foreigners, while in summer, as soon as the heavy 
rains begin, winter flannels and wraps are likely to be speedily 
donned. 
My pre-conceived notions about Yuonanfu I discovered 
were very far removed from the truth. It was a comfort to be 
told by resident missionaries that others from a distance 
frequently entertained similar misconceptions. I had proofs 
Of this myself from remarks made to me before starting for 
Yunnan by various well-informed fellow missionaries, one of 
whom exclaimed, ‘‘I almost gasped when I heard you were 
going to Yunnan! Why, where will you stay in Yunnanfu ? 
Will you have to live with the aborigines and eat their food ?”’ 
My. home in the capital was with Mr. and Mrs. Collins, of the 
Y. M. C. A., who occupy a temple which they have made very 
comfortable. There is only one foreign-built mission house in 
‘the -city,—indeed, only two or three of any kind,—~and that is 
the property of the Church Missionary Society. One evening, 
as Mr. Collins was bidding his wife and myself goodbye on his 
way ‘to the governor’s for dinner, I remarked laughingly, 
pointing to his dress suit, ‘‘I little dreamed I should see one 


of those in Yunnanfu!’’ ‘‘ That shows how little you knew ~ 


about us, for I never wore a dress suit as much in my life as 
since coming here.’’ Not only are the governor and other 
officials friendly and hospitably inclined, but among the 
hundred or so resident ‘foreigners, the majority of whom are 
French, there is quite a little social life. | 

Still, Yunnanfu in many ways seems pretty much out of 
the world. Letters from Shanghai were between two and 
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three weeks in reaching Yunnanfu, and sometimes between 
three and four. An important telegram sent from the China 
~ Inland Mission headquarters in Shanghai reached Yunnanfu 
after thirteen days. A telegram from my husband to me was 
six days on the way, and another sent from Lao-kai saying 
that he was nearing Yunnanfu, I received the day after his 
atrival. Telegrams are regarded as public property by the 
Chinese telegraph clerks, and their contents liable to be 
heralded throughout the city, to the frequent embarrassment 
of the senders, particularly officials and business men. News 
from the outside world drifts very slowly into Yunnanfu. 
The brief telegrams in French sent daily from Haiphong to 
the French postoffice, were about all we had to depend on. 
Newspapers from Hongkong and Shanghai, when they did 
finally come, -were eagerly welcomed, but we felt in perusing 
_ them, not unlike Rip Van Winkles reading ancient history ! 

7 But in spite of the fact that Yunnanfu is still decidedly 
_ provincial,’ it has. much to commend it, Those who have 
travelled widely over China declare it to be one of the cleanest - 
cities in the whole country. The. streets are swept daily and 
garbage is carried away in wheelbarrows or in covered horse 
carts, the latter recently introduced. Sanitary receptacles 
built of cement, for receiving the garbage, are scattered about 
the city. The city drains are opened every spring and washed 
out. During the wet season the rains keep them clean. The 
Police Commissioner, this summer, forbad cherries and apricots 
_ to be sold within the city walls, because, forsooth, last year 
some people were made sick eating these fruits. But the 
well-meaning official in this particular seemed to me. rather 
not unlike those virtuous ones who strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel, when street venders everywhere,—and I 
never knew a Chiuese city in which out-door restaurants were 
more popular,—were selling to young and old, candies, cakes, 
meat and fish, black with flies, and often exposed to the hot 
rays of the noonday sun.~ Later in the season no embargo was 
placed on peaches, one of the most delicious and abundant 
fruits grown around Yunnanfu. The peach orchards aloug the 
‘ railroad announce to the traveller the near approach to the 
capital, Yunnanfu has had electric light for seven or eight 
years, aud last year water works were installed, the Chinese 
generally carrying the water in buckets to their homes from 
‘the street pumps: There is a fire department with steam 
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engines and an efficient force. The streets, which are of good 
width for a southern Chinese city, are being made still wider | 
from time to time as old buildings are torn down. They are 
paved with granite boulders from neighboring quarries, and 
are uneven and hard to walk over except for the smooth path in 
the centre. Repairs are made constantly necessary on account 
of the wear caused by processions of mules, donkeys and 
- ponies, laden with salt, rice, charcoal and other merchandise, 
which are continually filing into the city from the surrounding 
_ country,—but especially because of the heavy, lumbering 
ox-carts carrying blocks of granite, and that are a distinguishing 
feature of Yunnanfu. In the northwestern section of the city 
are large lotus ponds crossed by a wide, stone-paved causeway 
bordered on each, side by ‘an avenue of tall shade trees whose 
branches meet overhead. It is a charming walk. I was told 
that the governor proposes to make here a spacious patie park 
by draining the water off the lotus ponds. 

There are several landmarks remaining in the city of the 
days preceding the Revolution. The long, red building on 
slightly elevated ground, where the government offices are 
located and the governor lives, was intended originally for a 
provincial college. The Manchu viceroy’s yamen is now a 
boys’ Normal School while the long, yellow edifice not far 
from the west gate that was built for the house of Parliament 
is used for a military school. Soldiers are in evidence every- 
where, marching through the streets with rifles and knapsacks 
to the strains of stirring martial music, drilling in the open 
places or sweating under the burden of weighty bags of rice 
and grain borue on carrying poles. They are evidently under 
strict discipline, for they are always orderly and well-manpered. 
Whatever else the governor of Yunnan may be, he is first of all 
a military man. He controls, at least nominally, so I learned 
from a high official, the military forces of three provinces, 
Yunnan, Kweichow and —— two hundred thousand 
men in all. 

Yunnanfu boasts of a mint founded thirty-two. years ago 
which turns out from twenty to twenty-five thousand silver 
half dollars daily. Ten cent pieces are also minted but no 
dollars. The money is all circulated within the province 
except what is sent to Kweichow. Wood and not coal is chiefly 
burned in the furnaces, a strange circumstance in forest-denuded 
China. Adjoining the mint is the arsenal. I did not get per- 
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_ mission to visit this place, but was told that at least five 
thousand bullets is the daily output. No cannon or guns are 
made though they are repaired. Some distance outside the 
south gate of the city isa government foundry. The building 
was formerly the East Hell Temple, or, in other words, the 
temple where the various punishments of hell were pictorially 
represented, and it is popularly called by that name still. 


- Bight years ago, at the time of the revolution, when the 


_ temple became a foundry, its idols were made into building 
bricks. The most interesting work being done at the foundry 
at present is the casting of the new south gate, now nearing 
completion, to be known as the ‘‘ Protection of the Country 
Gate.’’ It is to commemorate the effort made by the South, 
and particularly by Yunnan, during the past few years, to 
preserve the integrity of the Republic. The gate is of cast 
iron and very handsome. It was designed by a Hupeh man 
educated in Japan. | 

The schools in Vunsenfi are distinctly poor. This is 
freely admitted by the Chinese themselves. The one exception 
is said to be the military school. There is a large Technical 
School which -devotes its attention almost entirely to the study 
of metallurgy, theoretical and experimental. The School of 
Agriculture, with its sixty mow of farmlands outside the city, 
is pitifully deficient, though there is an evident reaching out 
after something better: this was apparent in all the schools, 
an outgrowth of the revolution the Chinese say. But progress 
is slow. At the Girls’ Normal School I saw what I have 
not observed in any other government school for girls, some 
students with bound feet. 

They were especially noticeable i in the gymnasium, where 
simple exercises were being taught by a Chinese teacher 
trained in a non-Christian school in Shanghai. Bound feet, I 
was told, are prohibited in the schools, but evidently the rule 
is not strictly enforced. In no province have I seen more tiny 
bound feet—and these among very small children—than in 
Yunnan. But missionaries unite in affirming that there has 
been a change during the past three of four years, and that it 
will be self-evident as the girl babies grow up. 

At the time of the student strike, the students of Yunnanfu 
turned out for a demonstration and paraded the streets five 
thousand strong with music and banners. The people, usually 
- $o peaceful, were roused’to a high pitch of excitement. Shop- 
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keepers selling Japanese goods received rough handling, and a 
few pedestrians wearing Japanese straw hats, athong them a 
military official, were thrown down and severely beaten. 

Yunnanfu has a few small factories. In connection with 
the Model Factory, where a little silk and cotton weaving is 
done, there is a simple, but remarkably well conducted 
industrial boarding school for young orphan boys. It is 
interesting to note that, with scarcely an exception, the schools 
and factories in Yunnanfu are housed in old-time temples and 
yamens. The home of the Technical School is a temple 
dating back two hundred and fifty years. At a charity 
industrial school the four hundred boys eat their daily rice 
under the shadow of gilded idols and sporting demons holding 
revel in high relief on the side walls. One of the city 
dailies,—there are seven in all, each with a circulation of 
several hundred, —owns six large, handworked printing-presses 
which stand in a row directly under as many dust-covered, 
rotting Buddhas of heroic size. The printing-presses, turning 
out sheets of printed matter, seem as much out of place in 
their environment as the electric bulbs fastened to the arched 
gateways of the old city wall ! | 

Yunnanfu has its philanthropies, and it was there I saw 
one of the worst—it impressed me at the time as the very 
worst—and one of the best I have found in China. The former 
was a ‘‘Refuge’’ for indigent men and women, and seven or 
eight hundred were gathered in it. The living conditions were _ 


~~ awful, a half dozen families, not individuals, often occupying 


a single room, and that by no means a large one. There was 
a lepers’ quarter. Deaths occur daily in this institution, and 
the way the poor creatures are neglected, ‘it is little wonder. 
In striking contrast to the “ Refuge” is the Home for Widows, 
clean and in a measure attractive, where day-schools are provided 
for the children and a wholesome discipline is maintained. 
But no Fema sees teaching is permitted in this place, whereas 
in the * Refuge’’ the China Inland Mission om been carrying 
ou religious work for some years. 

The Model Prison is twelve years old. When I visited it 
there were between four and five hundred prisoners, about fifty 
of whom were women. Here, as in most of the model prisons in. 
China, when there is not money enough to provide industrial 
work for all, it is the women who suffer. Formerly, the 
women in this prison did silk weaving, but latterly they have 
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been deprived of this healthful occupation, and now it is only 
a favored few who have money with which they can buy 
material to make tatting and stitch shoes in their cells. A 
large jail in another part of the city is very much like those 
of former days, except that the prisoners whose behaviour 
js good are taken out daily in gangs and employed in street 
_ paving and other municipal work. 

The population of Yunnanfu is roughly estimated at a 
hundred thousand. The people are kindly and simple-hearted, 
but their mentality is said to be below that of the Szechwanese. 
It is a common saying that the ‘‘smart shopkeepers’’ are 

generally men from other provinces, chiefly Szechwan. 

| ‘*You will never know Yunnan till you have been out in 
the country and climbed some of our mountains.’’ So a 
veteran missionary told me soon after our party reached Yun- 
nanfu.. A missionary in the interior wrote, ‘‘I wish you could 
visit my station arid see something of the ups and downs of my 
work, In Yunnan, you know, everything that isn’t ‘up’ is 
‘down,’ and vice versa!’’ Yunnan is well called ‘‘ The 
Switzerland of China.’’ While other provinces have their 
mountains, they also show wide areas of flat country, like 
Szechwan, which is mountainous in the west, with the densely 
populated Chengtu plain farther east. But in Yunnan moun- 
tains are everywhere, and the sparse population is scattered 
quite evenly over the entire province. There are plains, it is 
true, patches of vivid green shut in by the mountains and 
watered by mountain streams. As a rule the Chinese live on 
the rich, fertile plains, and the tribespeople high up on the 
mountains, except in the southern part of the province where, 
the Chinese have chosen the high places, leaving the hot, 
malarial plains to the aborigines. The Chinese, for health 
‘reasons, do not like to live below four thousand feet above 
sea level. 

No description can do justice to the glories of the moun- 
tains of Yunnan. They must be seen, yes, and scaled, to be 
appreciated. What wondrous vistas, when after toiling up 
spur after spur of some lofty mountaiun—for no pony or mountain 
‘chair was of avail on the precipitous places—we finally gained the 
summit, and breathless but amply rewarded, gazed spell-bound 
around us! ‘‘Aren’t you proud of your China!’’ I cried 
again and again to the members of our party. Sometimes, 
when travelling over the main road, iu the awe-inspiring 
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silence of those upper regions, sweet, musical sounds fell on 
our ears, as from an invisible Eolian harp. I marvelled a 
_ their source till I discovered they came from the telegraph 
wires overhead. Occasionally the mountains were bare, except 
for a growth of grass and underbrush, but more often they 
were wooded as I never expected to see mountains wooded in 
China. Birch, beech, balsam, maple, ‘oak, pine, camphor, 
and hundreds of other trees grew in abundance. Indeed, 
scientists tell us that)in Yunnan, from the cold north to the 
tropical south, every known variety of flora and fauna is to be 
found. Many of the trees are forest giants and very old. | 
saw pine trees in temple precincts which missionaries assured 
me were probably coeval with the Tang and Sung dynasties, 
Yunnan would delight a geologist. Mountain sides studded 
with gigantic masses of rock hurled from the bowels of the 
earth, and the beds of glaciers, are frequently seen. There 
are enchanting ravines, whose riotous growth of ‘tropical vegeta- 
tion is kept perennially green by the spray from noisy water- 
falls and rushing torrents. The wary traveller in Yunnan 
these days is instinctively on his guard against robbers, and 
would not be greatly surprised any minute to see an armed 
band spring out at him from some covert. The province is 
overrun with them, and even a very strong, military guard 
insures but a measure of safety. Southwest of Yunnanfu, in 
company with some China Inland missionaries, I passed over 
a road where only the day before fifteen bandits had been shot . 
and killed by a band of villagers out to hunt them. Their 
freshly dug graves were in plain sight. A little farther on, in 
a tribe village, we saw a robber who had just been caught and 
_ was awaiting death, chained to a tree. He had fought hard 
“for his life, firing ten shots from a Mauser rifle at his would-be 
captors. Nude to the waist, with wild, staring eyes, he was 
streaked with blood and his dishevelled hair matted with it. 
Curiously enough, he was a native of the very village which 
held him a prisoner. A few days later we came upon a 
wounded dead man lying stark naked upon his face in the 
middle of the road, while near by were the garments that had 
been stripped from him. Whether he was a robber or the 
victim of a robber, we could not determine. 
Missionaries are not infrequently held up by highwaymen. 
One belonging to the United Methodist Mission not long ago 
had a revolver held in front of his face, saad his clothes, 
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‘horse, bedding and seven hundred dollars of mission money 


were taken from him. His cowardly armed guard, instead of 
- protecting him, fell on their faces before the robbers, pleading 


for mercy. A China Inland missionary, when on a country 
trip, found it a relief to take out his false teeth, which he 
slipped into his vest pocket. Being attacked soon afterwards 


' by robbers who at once appropriated his clothing, he begged 


to be permitted to keep his teeth. But the more he urged, the 
more convinced they were of their value, and refused to give 


them up. 


Quantities of beautiful wild flowers bloom sans the road- 


ways, among them red and white roses, azalea, and hawthorn. 
Whole mountain sides are bright with a purple blossom 
whose name I did not learn. Rice, wheat, barley and beans 


grow in the valleys and maize and buckwheat on the hillsides, 


e the latter being the staple food of the. tribespeople. An English 


seientist who travelled widely in the province gave it as his 


_ opinion that half the world’s supply of arsenic comes from 


Yunnan. The poppy is being iftreasingly cultivated, and 
thousands of pack animals are bringing opium across to Yun- 
nanfu from Burmah. Printed edicts prohibiting its growth and 
use are pasted on the walls of almost every town and village, 
"3 it is a well-known fact that the goveruor secretly encourages 

. Our chair coolies were clamorous for it, and in one small 


th where we spent a Sunday I learned there were more than 


a hundred opium dens. 

_*Yunnan is called a poor province, but it has untold wealth 
in its undevéloped resources, and is potentially one of the 
tichest in China. Its largest tin mine is at Kochiu, south of 
the capital and a little west of the railroad. Here two hundred 


and fifty thousand. coolies are employed during the six months 


of the year that the mines can be worked. In the dry season - 


_ sufficient water for washing the tin cannot be procured. There 


are vast quantities of copper, iron, and coal. In the north- 
eastern corner of the province, bordering on Kweichow, is a rich 
vein of anthracite coal which crops out of the ground, so that 
all the people living there haye to do is to pick it up and 


burn it. But so difficult and’ costly is transportation that 


wood and charcoal are used almost altogether in Yunnaunfu. 


- Salt wells ‘are found in various places, though perhaps the 


largest and most remunerative are in the south-central part. 


The famous Pu-erh tea from this same district, very popular 


| 
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with the Chinese though not a favorite tea with foreigners, is _ 
shipped in large quantities to Yunnanfu and Talifu and from 
thence to other provinces. 

The first Protestant missionaries to enter Yunnan were 
those of the China Inland Mission in 1877. The record of the 
hardships and privations of these early pioneers, women as well 
as men, who counting not their lives dear unto themselves 
blazed a trail over the mountains far into the interior, makes a 
story of thrilling interest. Other Mission Boards represented in 
Yunnan are the United Methodists, the Pentecostal Missionary 
Union, the Church Missionary Society, and the American 
_ Presbyterians, who have just sent Dr. and Mrs. Clifton Dodd, 
for many years in Siam, to work among the Shans in the 
southwestern corner of the province. The Reformed Presby- . 
terians are planning to open medical work south of Yunnanfu, 
in Kochiu, the seat of the tin mines. There are a few scat- 
tered independent workers. 

‘* Fifteen years ago,’’ explained Mr. Allen, superintendent 
of the China Inland Mission work in Yunnanfu, as we leaned 
over a large map of Yunnan spread out on his study table, 
with a view to discovering the best centres for the Chinese 
. Home Missionary Society to begin work, ‘‘ you would have 
had almost the whole province to choose from, as there were 
_ few missionaries outside the capital. But now, though their 
number is still small, they are fairly well distributed at the 
_ strategic points over the province.’? The China Inland Mission | 
_ has reached across the province from east to west, having work 
at Talifu, the ancient provincial capital, Yungchang, and 
Tengyueh, near the borders of Burmah and not far from the 
place where R. A. Margary lost his life,—also northwest and 
southwest of Yunnanfu. The principal stations of the Pente- _ 
costal Missionary Union are south and east of Yunnanfu, 
following the line of the railroad, and in the north-central and 
south-central parts of the province. ‘The United Methodists 
‘ have concentrated in the northwest, where they are carrying 
on a most successful work among both Chinese and tribes- 
people. Mr. F. J. Dymond is universally spoken of as an out- 
standing figure in mission circles in Yunnan. He was a close 
personal friend of the late Samuel Pollard, inventor of the 
‘‘ Pollard Script’? used in tribe work. ‘The Chureh Missionary 
Society, which entered Yunnan only three or four years ago, 


is not represented outside of Yunnanfu. But it has a: growing 
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work in the city,—a Chinese building fitted) up most attrac- 
tively for church services, and in the same compound a dis- 
pensary with accommodation for several in-patients. This 
Society has purchased a fine piece of property outside of the 
South Gate in the direction of the railway station, whither the. 
population is rapidly moving, and in the near future purposes 
to erect a thoroughly equipped hospital, which will be the first 
missionary hospital in ‘the city, as theirs has been the first and 
only medical missionary work done there. The building for 
the dispensary and clinic is already in process of erection. Dr. 
N. Bradley in Yunnanfu, and Dr. Dodd among the Shans 
away to the south-west, are at present the only missionary 
doctors in the entire province. | 
| The United Methodists, after an interval of nineteen years, 
are again entering Yunnanfu, and have just sent two of their 
tried and successful missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. A. Evans, to, 
start work, which will be educational as well as evangelistic. 
There has never been any Christian educational work in Yun- 
nanfu, except the schools recently opened by the women of 
our Yunnan Mission Party. ‘*When Mission schools are 
started they must be of the very best,” says Mr. Evans. ‘‘ The 
government schools are so poor that we must furnish an example 
of something thoroughly up-to-date aud high grade.” There 
is some talk of the United Methodist Mission and the Church 
Missionary Society doing union educational and medical work 
in Yunnanfu. 
| While faithful, earnest Chinese evangelists are not lacking, 
there is not in Yunnan a single Chinese ordained preacher, nor 
a Chinese doctor trained in Western methods, nor an upper 
class Yunnanese woman, as far as I was able to learn, who is a 
Christian. I met a few better class Christian women in Yun- 
nanfu, wives of business men, but they were all from other 
provinces, and in every case, I think, former pupils in mission 
schools, These young people, away from their former environ- 
ment and influences, are rather cold in the faith, and not the 
spiritual force they might and should be. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association has carried on 
work in Yunnanfu for about seven years, and is represented by 
two secretaries, both located in the capital, Mr. S. B. Collins, 
and Mr. R. B. Wear, who is just returning from furlough. 
The Association has recently moved into new quarters, a fine, 
Chinese building admirably adapted for its purposes in the 
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southern end of the city. It contemplates buying property 
soon and putting up permanent buildings. It Oing an 
excellent work. | : i: 

The Yunnan Mission Party received a heart-warming 
welcome from all the Christians in Yunnanfu, Chinese and 
foreigners. At a nominal monthly rent, they were given the 
use of the premises formerly occupied by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, which were in good condition and had 
a sunny courtyard, bright with flowering plants. Nothing 
could have been better. Aiter a few days spent in the city 
studying the work of the various missions, five of us set out on 
a seventeen day trip into the country, visiting Ta‘ku where we 
enjoyed a memorable Easter Sunday with the Ljisu tribes- 
people, and Sapushan, which is the centre of a remarkable 
work among the Miao. Later, the-three men of our party left 
Yunnanfu for the interior on mountain ponies, each going in 
a different direction. Pastor Ting Li Mei crossed the province 
to Tengyueh, a tremendous journey, especially as the rains 
had set in before he started,—and when last heard from was 
planning to spend a month in and around Tengyueh before 
returning to Yunnanfu. Pastor Li went south to Kochiu and 
vicinity where he was delayed longer than he had expected on 
account of the roads being so infested with robbers. Pastor 
‘Sang first travelled south, then west to Talifu, but following 
a different road from that taken by Pastor Ting. Pastor Li 
afterwards set out in a northerly direction, looking for Pastor — 
Sang to join him at some pre-arranged point, the goal being 
an important city just north of the Yangtse in Szechwau, 
which they had been strongly advised by the missionaries 
to visit. 

In the meantime the three women of the party, after some 
weeks of preliminary work, in May opened two schools, one 
for women and girls conducted by Miss Li and Miss Chen, and 
the other a kindergarten iu charge of Mrs. Ting Li Mei. The 
schools were started for the purpose of teaching the Bible 
and gaining access to the homes of the better class Yunnanese 
women. When I left Yunnanfu the eighteenth of July, the 
women’s school had registered thirty-five with a daily attendance 
of twenty or more while twenty-five little ones gathered each 
morning in the kindergarten. One woman had already asked 
for baptism aud several more were earnest inquirers. Wheu 
the weather permits the three missionaries spend their afternoons 
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calling at the homes of their pupils and in oer homes to 


which their pupils introduce them. Every evening they 


conduct Christian services, and on Sunday there are services 


Ht. morning and evening besides a morning Sunday-school. The 
' attendance is not large but uniform, and, in the absence of the 
- men of the party, is confined to women and children. Ample 


accommodation for all this work is found in the Y.M.C.A. 
buildings where the workers live. 
Although Protestant missionary work has been carried on 


in Yunnan for forty -two years, there are in the province 


- to-day—so the missionaries concur in estimating—only about 


three thousand Chinese Christians, and in Yunnanfu approxi- 
mately two hundred. I asked one and another the probable 
reason of the small ingathering. Mr. J. Graham, who has 


been thirty years in Yunnan, and worked both in the interior 


and in the capital, where he is now stationed, said this: 


“The YVunnanese have always been terribly addicted to the 


use of opium. I think it is not too much to say that ninety- 


nine out of a hundred have smoked it, and, alas, it looks as if 


_ the evil habit was going to continue ! 


This has unquestiouably beer a great hindrance in reaching 


the people. Then with>Burmah belonging to Great Britain on 


Yunnan’s western frontier, and Tonkin, a possession of France, 
to the south, I have an idea that Yunnan officials have been 


afraid that any show of interest in the Christian religion, a 
propaganda of which they knew absolutely nothing, might 


compromise them in their relationships with their foreign 
neighbors. Their stand-offishness filtered down to the middle 
and lower classes till ail were affected by it. But since the 


‘Revolution the Yunnanese have been more open to Gospel 
teaching.’’ 


Missionaries in the province, one and all, unite in the hope 


that what they as foreigners have failed to accomplish in the 


evangelization of Yunnan, the Chinese missionaries sent out 
by the Chinese Home Missionary Society, will succeed in 
doing. Dr. C. Y. Cheng plans to visit Yunnan the latter part 
of September, when he will confer with the members of the 
Yunnan Mission party and resident foreign missionaries con- 
cerning the best places for starting permanent work, and will 
doubtless visit himself some of the centres that are considered 
the most promising. May we notall earnestly pray that wisdom 


_ be given not only in choosing the city or cities where work 
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shall.begin, but also in the selection of the Chinese missionaries 
sent out to do it? Much is at stake, and it is all-important 
that no error of judgment: retard the onward movement at this 


critical time. 


The Christian School, and Preparation for 
. Citizenship 


STANLEY V. BOXER 


state clearly the limits within which the writer is 

confining himself. He is dealing with schools of high 

school grade, taking.scholars up to the standard of 
matriculation into a good college. Much that is said does not 
apply to students in an arts or other advanced course. Again, 
- it is presupposed that the school dealt with is a boarding school. 
If the reader will keep these points in mind while reading this 
paper, there will be little chance of* confusion eta from 
the possible misuse of terms. 

In dealing with a problem like this in China, many pre- 
conceived notions, founded on our own experience in home 
lands, must be set on one side. Family life and restraint as we 
know it are largely lacking here. To the writer it seems that 


| A T the outset of a paper of this nature it would be well to 


this home life, the wise and just authority of the parents, the | 
mind of the boy expanding under the guidance of those whom. 


he loves and yet knows he must obey, is the best foundation 
possible for the future citizen. For, essentially, before the idea 
of taking an active part in administration comes, it is ‘most 
important that the boy should have learned to obey. Whatever 
form the government of the country may have, ‘the home 
circle cannot be a democracy, The father: must in all things 
be head ; and the enforcement of his benevolent rule is the best 


training the youngster, aud will.-make all the: better 


citizen later on, whatever view of govetument he may take. 
But in China we have ordinarily a different foundation to 
build upon.. The idea of home life certainly exists here, in 
theory at least. Under law, the Chinese parent has powers 
such as no American or British parent would dare to wield. 
But, unfortunately, this power is often exerted spasmodically, 
sometimes with extreme severity, alternating with fits of great 
laxity. As a result the growing lad—who does not reason out 
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things and make allowances, like an elder persou—gets the 
impression, unconsciously, that law is arbitrary. The Western 
boy, who has the misfortune to have a weak, vacillating father, 
nevertheless has plenty of opportunity in his intercourse with | 
other people, in his school life, in the maintenance of order 
alt around him, to see that there is a purpose and value in it ; 
but ‘this impression is largely denied to his Eastern cousin. 
_ The writer does not mean to imply that the boy has worked out 
any formula ‘with regard to government as a result of his 
experience. What has happened is that there has grown up 
within him an attitude of mind, indefinite, yet exerting 
immense directional force in his after life. 

With these antecedents, the Chinese boy comes to a 
Christian school. And here lies our greatest opportunity, 
especially if he comes young. At first he is quiet under his 
new surroundings; but soon the old spirit will begin to exert 
itself. Sooner or later, though we may know nothing about it, 
_ there will probably come a period of rebelliousness, even in the 
quietest of students. ‘* Why should I do what I do not want to 
do?’’? he will ask himself. In most cases the orderliness of 
the school, the discipline of routine, his happy relations with 
his teachers and’ companions, and above all the esprit de corps 
of the school will answer this question for him. The battle 
has been won, not by force of arms, but by the working of an 
influence. Sometimes, however, there is a passage of arms. 
It- will generally end-in his giving in, and becoming ‘all the 
better schoolboy on account of it. It is essential in all such 
cases that the authority of the school should be maintained ; 
and if just punishment and persuasion do not have the desired. 
effect, it may be necessary to expel the boy. For a school is 
not a reformatory ; and it is not fair to the other boys to retain 
in their midst one who by his conduct is constantly combating 
the impression we are striving to inculcate. 

The question of punishment must necessarily enter into a 
“discussion of this nature, for wise punishment must exert an 
educative force on the young mind. When a boy has done 
wrong, and has been found out, he expects to be punished ; and 
if the master is slack and lets him off, though the boy may be 
relieved at the time, in his heart he will despise the master for 
not doing his duty. In cases of rudeness, of insubordination, 
or of yiciousness, there is no method to equal the old-fashioned 
caning ; in the first two cases it teaches the boy that you are 
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master, while in the third case it is probably the only way of 
shaming the lad. But in every case of punishment, corporal 
or otherwise, discretion must be used, for a punishment which 
may reform one boy may have exactly the opposite effect on 
another. 
Oue of the things we have to guard against. most strongly 
_ is spoiling boys sent to us, and giving them false ideas of what 
they are. The writer finds himself speaking of them as 
‘*students.’’ Its use above was a slip of the pen, but he lets 
it stand to illustrate his point. The promiscuous use of terms 
always has a lowering tendency on their meaning, and it would 
seem much better to the writer to reserve the word ‘‘student”’ 
for one who is studying in a higher school or college, using 
‘*scholar,’’ or, better, ‘‘schoolboy’’ for boys at school. Quite 
apart from the ridiculousness of: a small boy in the lowest form 
writing ‘‘I am a student of ......... University,’’ with probably 
three or four mistakes in spelling in the sentence, there is the 
danger that he will get a very warped opinion of his own | 
importance. There is no need to impress on schoolboys the 
hackneyed remark ‘‘ The students of to-day are the masters of 
to-morrow.’’ They will very likely take it just a little: too 
jiterally to be pleasant. 

- This brings me to perhaps the most importatit feature of 
this problem, which I would urge as earnestly asI can. ‘' The 
boy is father of the man,’’ and boyhood is in some ways the 
most sacred time of life. Yet the old idea of boyhood prevalent | 
in China is that it should be rushed through with all possible 
haste, and the young man pitch-forked iuto life as soon as 
possible. The idea of a healthy, happy boyhood does not seem 
to have occurred to them as a necessary part in the development 
of character. This indecent baste to grow up we must combat 
if we are to lay down the foundations of character, a process 
that will not be hurried, and on which ultimately depends the 
stability of the life of the nation. It is incumbent upon us to 
see that we are training up manly boys aud not boys aping the 
man. Hard work, fresh air, clean sport, healthy friendships, 
and a Christian atmosphere will do much more than sermons to 
- win the boy into the paths of honour and purity. 

~The function of a school is not, it appears to the writer, to 

give any direct course of training in the duties of citizenship, 
but rather to lay stress on those character-forming fundamentals 
on which, afterwards, the structure of citizenship may be 
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based. .Remember ever that we are dealing with a doy, who 
looks at things and thinks of things in his own way. Theories 
do not interest him, and rightly so. What he requires is 
example and means of expressing what he admires in others 2 
terms of his own life. Unless his feelings are worked upon by 
others, he does not coucern himself as yet with the method of 
government of his country, though he is patriotic as a matter of 
course. To him, his school is his little world, where he can 
exercise his strengthening faculties, and fit himself for the larger 
world outside. He learns that it is in the best interests of all 
that he should do his duty to the school, should forego his own 
pleasure for the sake of others, and should be ready to see the 
other fellow’s point of view. In this way, without the teacher 
necessarily having mentioned the idea of citizenship to him, he 
is growing more ready day by day to do his duty as a citizen. , 

There is far too much talk in China about ethics, religion, 
health, politics, civics and so forth. But most of it ends there. 
China has had an ethical system of the highest standard, but 
once the system is expounded by the teacher, the duty is 
discharged. So much is this the case, that flagrant violation 
by the teacher of the theories he has been explaining does not 
produce any great sense of disgust on the part of the scholar or 
his senior. This lack of moral perception is the worst form of 
canker, and appealing to the man’s better nature by words or 
books has little effect. The only effective way of getting the 
results we desire is by letting the boy find out as he rubs along 
with other boys, as he meets with strong personalities, as he 
discovers the greatest Personality of all, that it is living, and 
not knowing, that is the fuudamental matter. 

One result of this will be to make him quiet. In these 
days there is so much talk about self-expression. Self-expression 
of course is all right in its proper place, but it is very notice- 
able that often it develops into self-assertion. Incomparably 
more essential is self-control. For the boy to have control of 
his tongue, control of his temper, control of his passions, 
control of his will, is of the first importance. If a school is 
producing men of this type, even though its academic record 
is not all that might be desired, it will not have failed to 
produce men who will be a credit to their old school and an 
honour to their couutry. 

It. will be evident from the foregoing that the writer 
believes in the indirect method of moral and civic instruction. 


fo 
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Now as to methods. It is impossible to go fully into these 
here. ‘School routine, examinations, punishments, drill, ex- 
ercises, services, all these things have their piace, The writer 
would like to touch on two of them. 

The first is sport. While a great believer in aort, hei is 
not a believer in athleticism, for boys at least. Much harm 
may easily be done in every direction by forcing the idea of 
athleticism, with its scramble for records and points. But the 
boy who would scorn to take advantage of a referee whose back 
is turned, who takes his licking like a man, who on the touch 
line is keen and courteous, aud who, whether winning or 
: losing, plays the game to the end, has acquired something of 
_character which will stand his country in good stead when men 
of nerve and principle are needed. Wellington said that 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton, and the late 
_ war has shown us the same spirit of the public schoolboy. | Can 
we but produce in China boys with this sense of fairness, this 
hatred of meanness, we need not fear for the future of this 
great land. 

- Another method is the Boy Scout Movement. Its aims 
and methods are well known. Boys are taught to do things, 
not to talk about them. There is not space in a paper of this | 
sort to go into details concerning the movement, As long as it 
remains what Baden-Powell in founding it meant it to be, it 
will captivate the mind of the boy, and by means of his play, 
and his enthusiasm for camp life and all the open-air activities 
of scouting, will make him, by steps imperceptible to himself, 
a good citizen. 

It will be seen, therefore, that to prepare boys for citizen- 
ship, the daily round of activities plays a much larger part than 
any direct instruction. The playfulness of a kitten is the finest 
training possible for its after life, but the kitten does not realise 
this. Healthy sport in the open air, especially team work, is 
one of the greatest trainings for life that a lad can have ; but 
let him revel in the sheer joy of the game. Later on he will 
understand its bearing on life, and of course his teacher’s eyes 
have been open to this all the time. But to start explaining to 
the boy the value of what he is doing will i in most cases defeat 
the eud in view. 

- Our opportunities as educationalists are unique. If we 
can produce in the boy at school the idea that he is in his own 
way responsible for the good name of the school, and the sense. 
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of public-spiritedness in relation to his present environment, 
without worrying him with vague ideas of the future, we shall 
find that later on, when he takes his place in the larger life, 
the habits formed will cling to him, and that he already has 
the essentials of true citizenship, not in his brain merely, but 
in his nature. In this way the Christian school, with its high 
idealism underlying its practical expression of Christian truth, 
will play an enormous part in the upbuilding of a strong 
. public-spirited community. 


What the People Ought to Know (A 8 & a) 


HARRISON K. WRIGHT 


qr above is the title of a pamphlet of some 18,000 


characters published: under the imprimatur (aud osten- 

sibly as the composition) of Governor Yen of Shansi. 

A large edition has been prepared for general distribu- 
tion; a quarter of a million copies at least, and some accounts 
say over two million. Reports of a general improvement: in 
the political and social. affairs of the province have been rife 
for some time. That fact alone would be enough to draw 
attention. to: this remarkable document ; aud a cursory perusal 
will interest anyone who has the welfare of China at heart. 
Thereis so much that promises well, that one is immediately 
tempted to think that we have here a new Sacred Edict, and 
the promise of a movement for‘general betterment’ that will 
shine like a sun through the murky clouds of the nation’s 
present troubles. A careful study will be apt to remove’ the 
feeling of any thorough-going likeness to the great document 
of Kang-hsi,‘and its amplification by Wang Yu-p’uh ; indeed 
the comparison in detail would be hardly fair, for the effort of 
Governor Yen was intended as a mere tract for the times, an 
aid to the’ means which already exist for the promotion of 
general morality and prosperity ; with the emphasis on pros- 
perity. That fact and one. other that will’ appear as we 
outline the pamphlet may cause some doubts as to the’ promise 
of the movement in: Shansi ; is it a sun of warm hope for the 
land, or is itionly astray meteor? Before attempting to judge 
as to this, let us first gives. brief outline of the whole. 
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After a brief introduction, the first of the eight chapters 
is devoted to ‘‘ Morals,’’ of which four are mentioned, and 
emphasized ; good faith (f#), integrity progress (#2 
and patriotism (3% #4). Only two of these are in Kang-hsi’s 
list of eight, and the brevity of this chapter and the next 
- compels us to think either that while they were considered — 
actually important enough to be put at the head of the subjects 
treated, they could yet be hurried over, without details; or 
that it seemed to the author that there was enough matter 
published elsewhere on the subject of popular morality, and 
education, to excuse him from laboring the subject. 

The second chapter, on popular education, speaks of its 
compulsory character for youth, and urges adults to attend 
extension lectures and. to read the newspapers ; to read the 
official proclamations which are all of them uow in simple 
language, so that even the slightly lettered cau read them, aud 
to study the criminal law, copies of which are now widely 
- distributed. Note that the Sacred Edict also urges eta of 
_ the penal code of that day. 

The third chapter deals with wealth, and in etek it takes 
up the following topics, urging the people of the province to 
develop productions along the lines indicated ; afforestation, 
cotton, silk, fertilizers, sugar beets, flax, exchange of seeds, 
- flocks and herds, weaving, modern business methods, prepara- 
tion against possible famine (by digging wells, or. by the 
ancient checker-board fields). The various subjects are treated 
with many practical and helpful details, all of them interesting, 
but which we have not space to reproduce. 

The subject of the fourth chapter is The Family. ‘A> 
happy family in which all are actively productive and at peace 
is the ideal.’’ Again economics comes before morals, at least 
in emphasis. Family politeness is taught, and here we have a 
little of the ‘‘ceremony” (jg) of Kang-hsi, but nothing com- 
parable to his beautiful treatment of courtesy (gf). Girls’ 
schools are approved ; the woman is the best teacher of her 
young children and must be instructed to that end. But the 
further we read, the stronger grows a suspicion as tothe source 
of all these excellent instructions, and it is strengthened by the 
treatment in a passage that to many missionaries will be the 
most remarkable and interesting in the book. For us it is so 
important that it deserves to be translated in full: ‘‘ The 
‘Three Fears. All men should be watchful and fearful, though 
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not to the point of fearing to act. The sinner, were there no 
law, and no heaven, and no fear of the scorn of men would be 
a degenerate in this life and an evil spirit in the life to come. 
J, the Military Governor, warn you that every man ought 
to fear God #f), the law ##*), and public opinion 
(it @ Consider the heavens and the earth, how 
mysterious they are; every possible wonder is in them. Were 
there no vital principle here, how could this great creation be? 
All you people worship a tablet of the true ruler of heaven 
and earth, the three boundaries, the ten places and the ten 
thousand spirits (@). The words ‘true ruler,’—what do they 
mean? They mean God. The words in the Book of Poetry 
which say, ‘God is with you ; have no doubts in your hearts,’ 
mean that God is above men, and that no thought or deed of 
any man can be hid from the eyes of God. The Four Books 
and the Five Classics speak frequently of God, from which we 
may know that the ancients understood the worship of God. 
This was the truth that Confucius taught men.’ The men of 
later generations who recite the Confucian classics and say that 
is honoring Confucius, really do not understand the worship 
of God ; they have destroyed the foundations.’’* The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; the beginning, then, of 
what the people ought.to know. To find a provincial governor 
exhorting the people to this fear is unusual and heartening, 
especially when he bases his homily on natural theology and 
history. Surely we can thank God and take courage. If the 
people ought to know much more, namely the love of God 
which passeth understanding, they must learn the first lesson 
first, and by so much as they learn in advance, by so much is | 
the task of evangelizing them lightened. But why could not 
Governor Yen take the next step? Divine love, while not 
frequent in appearance, is not absent from the pages of the 
Confucian classics; why no reference to it? The reason is 
doubtless the one that becomes plainer the farther we read, | 
and that explains so much else in the pamphlet. It shows 


*Governor Yen does not call attention to the fact that in the Analects | 
there is a similar trilogy of fears; a friend has reminded me of them. 
There are three things of which the superior man stands in awe. He stands 
in awe of the ordinances of Heaven. He stands in awe of great men. He 
stands in awe of the words of the sages.’’ (Book 16, chapter 8.) The contrasts 
here are not Jess striking than the likenesses, The Governor quotes the Book 
of Poetry, but fails to quote the much better known Analects, for they deal 
not with the people, but with the superior man. Yet the Governor wante to 


revive Confycianism. 
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itself occasionally in the rest of the chapter, which urges that 
each person have his own life work ; that all save (for the only 
difference between the rich and the poor is that the former earn 
more than they spend, and the latter vice versa); and preaches 
against infanticide (what does Professor Giles say to this? 


We have long understood from him that there was no such 


thing in China as infanticide on a scale worth considering, but 
here is a Governor who~thinks the evil big enough to be 
preached against), foot-binding, early marriage, opium smok- 
ing, gambling, and extravagance in funerals and weddings, 
Again space forbids detailed consideration. 

Chapter Five treats of Society ; the curse of individualism, 


__ the need for public hygiene (simple description of the causes 


of contagion, and the nature of bacilli) ; religious toleration. 
Here the contrast with Kang-hsi is most striking. Instead of 


a chaper directed against Buddhism, Taoism, and Roman 


Catholic Christianity, we have a brief statement that the right 
of religious liberty exists for all the subjects in the state ; 
‘Conly men’s deeds must be good, and not evil. Themthey will 
be good citizens with a religious belief. Foreigners who come 
to China to preach religion also are exhorting men to good. 
The Chinese who do not understand this principle continually 
have ‘disturbances, the church people with the non-believers, 
and many differences result. You should understand that 
preaching religion is exhorting men to learn to be good. A 
believer is one who has learned goodness.. The Buddhist and 
the Romanist are Chinese citizens alike with the Confucianist 
and the Taoist. There is no difference. Whatever religion you 
follow, you must cultivate mutual love and not have a different 
regard for different people. Mutually perform your duties; if 
contrariwise you break the law, no matter what your religion you 
will have“the same condemnation.’’ All this sounds so familiar 
from our experience of the past few years, that we are apt to 
forget how violent a break it is with the past of China, a past 
that is accurately portrayed in the seventh maxim of Kaug-hsi. 
There was never any religious toleration in China before the 
Republic, except in the treaties, and the question was, how to 
get them observed, and still remain Christian missionaries. 
Nothing more of importance occurs in this chapter; after a brief 
section on the voter, his qualifications and duties, it closes, 
Chapter Six treats of The Nation. The nation is just a 
big family, and should be united as such. Patriotism is the 
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nation’s great virtue, for by it, we can avoid becoming that 


shameful thing, a subject nation. There are two ways of 
showing patriotism ; by paying taxes and by being soldiers. 


 All- foreign nations practise conscription; at the age of 


eighteen, the youth all enter the army for two or three years. 


The payiug of taxes makes this possible. The Chinese 
_ National flag is described, and the national hymn is quoted. 


We cannot follow all the details of the remainder of the 
chapter, but among them are notably statements of thirty-seven 
important laws (including those for public hygiene and the 
preservation of ancient monuments), and of the protection 


afforded by the army and the police, and the honor that should 
_ be given them. 


We must hasten through the final two chapters, which 
deal with the world and its geography ; a map of the ‘world 
and of Shansi province being subjoined. The statements are 
brief but clear and sufficient to open the eyes of any who have 
been accustomed to think of China as the center of all things 


earthly. Significant is the statement that, of the European 


nations, Germany is the most powerful. The chapter may 
have been composed during the war, but the trend of the 
writer’s mind, and its prepossessions, appear steadily clearer. 
Surely the source of these sentiments is sufficiently 
apparent. Before stating it in plain words, it may be well to 
translate a few statements that appear on the inside of the 


front cover, and on both inside and outside of the rear cover. 


There is a proclamation in eight sections, which includes the 
following: ‘‘ The three great duties of the people are to serve 
in the army, to pay taxes, and to receive education. The vital 
spirit of the people is the attaching of importance to things 
military. To protect the nation, an army is needed; to 
prepare to fight, wealth is needed. An army whose power is 
derived from its officers cannot resist an army whose power 


‘comes from the government.’’? Over half the proclamation 


devoted to the army! Then there is a statement from the 
Shansi Heart-cleansing Society: ‘‘The purpose of this 
society is the revival of the Confucian Church, through 
understanding how Confucius loved his country. He said, 
‘A nation that loses its sovereignty without knowing it, is 
not wise ; if it knows it, but does not struggle, it is not true 
to itself; and if it does not fight to the death, it is not 
brave.’ May you all cleanse away whatever interferes with 
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love of country, and be such as the Confucian Church finds 
no fault with.”’ 
The characters may have been dim at first, but they 
are clear as day now; ‘‘made in Japan’’ is written on 
nearly every page of the book; our conviction of that is 
strengthened by the recent news that Governor Yen is sending 
a student from each of the 105 Aszens of the province to Japan; 
each Asien being required to support its own student. And 
‘made in Japan’’ just now means ‘‘ made in Germany ”’ ; not 
the Germany of Luther and Fichte and Goethe and Wagner, 
nor the Germany that is coming to birth, but the Germany of 
Bismarck and William Hohenzollern. The statement in the 
body of the book that a// foreign nations practise conscription 
shows plainly that the Governor is not acquainted even with 
the army system of Great Britain and America; how much 
greater must his ignorance be of their political and social ideas, 
and practices. All this is not to discount the pages of 
excellent advice and instruction, the admirable patriotism, or 
the longing to help the people. It is merely to point out that 
the vital force (as the governor would say) that is behind it all, 
is the ideal of military excellence and of material prosperity 
applied to the old Confucian state ; the general takes the place 
of the emperor, the details are modernized, but for the head- 
and-members reform we yet wait. Governor Yen was an army 
sergeant when the revolution came on; those who know him 
say that he is a man of mediocre parts, able to conduct the 
routine business of government well enough, but without 
the outlook or the talents of the constructive statesman. If his 
book confirms this judgment in our minds, it is at least a step 
forward ; orderly fear and force are better than disorderly, and 
many of the people need drill-masters more than they need 
generals. But the leaders with larger minds and hearts must 
‘not be lacking too long. The missionary body in particular 
needs to take warning, for the missionary has too often been 
himself only a drill-master, and the times call for statesmen if 
they did. 
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The Pearly Emperor 


LEWIS HODOUS 


“a 


Pearly Emperor embodies the highest popular 


conception of a supreme being among the Chinese. 
The emperors of China from ancient times have 
worshipped Shangti, the supreme ruler of heaven. No 
one but the son of Heaven, the emperor, was worthy to make 
an offering to Shangti. It was natural, therefore, that along- 
side of Shangti, the supreme ruler of the state religion, there 
should grow up a conception of a supreme ruler in the popular 
religion. The supreme ruler in the religion of the people is 
called Yui Huang, the Pearly Emperor or the Jade Emperor. 

Vii means jade and hence immaculate, pure. Huang is made 
up of two characters according to the Shuo Wen rar A.D. 
The upper one means nose. According to the Chinese the nose 
~was the member first formed. - The nose boy was the first-born 
son. ‘The nose above the character for king means that he is 
the first king, the first-born king. . 

He is also called Yii Ti. Ti designates divine beings 
and emperors. Max Miiller connects it with the Sanscrit de-va, 
the Greek ¢heos and the Latin deus. The Sanscrit root dz 
signifies light. | 

The origin of the name Yii Huang may be traced to the 
Book of Changes which says: ‘‘ The diagram (@) Ch’ien (a 
cabalistic character for heaven) is heaven, is round, is ruler, is 
father, is jade, is gold.’’ The heaven is characterized by the 
term jade and also called ruler. 

It is difficult to say when the term Pearly Emperor was 
first applied to the supreme ruler of heaven in the popular 
religion. The So Shen Chi (fourth century A.D.) mentions 
T’ien Kung, lord of Heaven, who is probably the same as our 
Yii Huang. Several poets of the T’ang dynasty 618-905 have 
written about the Pearly Emperor. In the Yu Yang T'sa T'su, 
written at the end‘ of the eighth century, we find a story which | 
may be very ancient—regarding the venerable old man of 
heaven who is the precursor.of the Pearly Emperor. The story 
goes as follows: ‘‘ The surname of the venerable old man of 
heaven is Chang, his name is Chien, he is styled T’su Ke. 
He was a man of Yu Yang (name of a district in the Chihli 
province). In his youth he was very free. No rule could 


- white dragon. With the whip in his hand he ascended into 


“When Chien came to the remote palace, he changed all the 


_ proclaiming to all Taoist priests in all the courts of the palace 
- according to their rules and teaching to hang up their banners 


ceremonies six times and pray to all the saints. 


| 7 cosy She saw the supreme and high Laotze together with 
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bind him, he feared nothing. He caught a white sparrow. 
He loved it and nourished it. He had a dream that Liu, the 
old man of heaven, scolded him angrily. Every time that Liu 
desired to kill him, the white sparrow informed Chien. Chien 
planned many ways to avoid the old man Liu, and finally the 
latter was unable to harm him. The old man Liu made a visit 
to Chien. Chien acting as host prepared a bountiful repast. 
Then he secretly mounted the chariot of Liu and drove the 


heaven. The old man of heaven, Liu, mounted the remaining 
dragons and followed him, but could not catch up with him. 


officials, and barred the northern gate. He gave the white 
sparrow the title of supreme high mandarin. He transformed 
the descendants of the white sparrow so that they were no 
longer born in the world, but in heaven. When the old man 
Liu lost his throne he wandered among the five mountains, 
bringing calamities upon men. Chien feared him and so made 
him prefect of T’ai Shan, the Eastern mountain, and gave him 
charge of the records of life and death.’’ 

We shall see at least some resemblances in this story to 
the one below which is taken from the work Kao Shang Yii 
Huang Pen Hsing Chi Ching, a eulogy of the Pearly Emperor. | 
It probably dates from the Sung dynasty 960-1278 A.D. 

‘(Formerly there was a country, Kuang Yen Miao Yueh 
by name. The name of the ruler of that-country was Ch’ing- 
Té, pure virtue. At that time the king had a queen whose 
name was Pao Yiieh Kuang, Precious Moonlight. The king 
had no children. One day because of this he thought as 
follows: ‘Now I am growing old, and have no crown prince. 
When I die to whom shall the gods of the ground and grain, 
the nine temples (i. e., the empire) be handed over?? When he 
had finished these thoughts, he issued an imperial order 


and put up their canopies, to purify themselves strictly of all 
impurities, spread the offerings of food, perform the Taoist 


‘‘ After they had done this for a half a year with unabated | 
zeal, one night suddenly the empress, Pao Yiieh Kuang, had a 


all the holiest a ‘pure and immaculate, glitter- 
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ing with jade and gold. He drove the chariot of the five- 
colored dragons, with the glorious illustrio’s banner with 
plumes and the canopy shading the bright clouds. At that 
time the supreme and high Laotze sat quietly in his dragon 
‘chariot holding in his arms a babe. The many minute pores. 
of his body emitted a hundred myriads of beams shining into 
all the courts of the palace producing a hundred precious 
,colors. The streamers and flags preceded him waving in the 
air. Then the heart of the empress was filled with joy. 
Respectfully with obeisance she received him kneeling a long 
‘time before Laotze. She spoke to Laotze as follows: ‘ Now 
the king has no heir. I desire that you give him this child to 
become the lord of the tutelary gods of the ground and grain. 
Prostrate I desire compassion and mercy. Have compassion 
and pity, hear and answer.’ Then Laotze auswered the 
empress saying: ‘My special desire is to grant you this child.’ 
Then the empress respectfully thanked Laotze and received the 
child. When the empress had received it, she awakened from 
her dream, and noticed that she was pregnant. She carried 
the child one year. In the Ping Wu year, thie first month, the 
ninth day at noon she gave birth to a son in the king’s palace. 
_ When he was born his body like a precious luminous, light 
_ filled the king’s country. His color and form were wonder- 
fully beautiful. Those who beheld it, did not weary of it. In 
his youth he was compassionate and merciful. When he grew 
up he was kindly and loving. In his country he dispensed the 
treasuries of all the precious wealth to the needy and the poor, 
widower and widow, the orphan, the childless, to those who 
had no one to depend upon, those without rice and vegetables, 
to those who were maimed, to all beings. He was loving, 
peaceful, and mild. Men sung of him as possessing the 
heavenly Tao. His influence exténded to distant’ regions. All 
under heaven looked up to him and obeyed him. ‘They 
résponded to the love of the crown prince. The father heaped 
favours on him. 
__ **After this suddenly the announcement was made that 
the king died. The crown prince took up the reins of govern- 
mént. He bowed his head and remembered the lowly beings. 
He issued a proclamation to the high officials to the effect that 
their succession to the throne was in accordance with Heaven’s 
laws. Then he abdicated the throne and practised abstinence 
as a hermit in the P’u Ming Hsiang Yen Shan, i. e., Universal 


_ through another eight hundred kalpas. He dispensed medicine, 


_ ceremonies and prayers for an heir to the throne. Tammuz. 
was taken over by the Greeks and called Adonis. The 
Eleusinian mysteries performed .in the autumn when nature | 


connected with similar cosmic facts. 
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Brightness Incense Majestic Mountain. His virtue completed, 
he became a Shen. When he had passed this kalpa, he passed — 
through eight hundred kalpas. He gave up his country for the © 
sake of all the living beings. He cut off that which was dear 
to him in order to practise the doctrine. After this he passed 


healed diseases, and saved all beings causing them to be peace- 
ful aud happy. When these kalpas were ended he passed 
through another eight hundred kalpas doing deeds of kindness 
everywhere. He explained many Taoist books, expounding 
the spiritual precepts. He spread abroad the orthodox 
influence. He spread abroad the powerful deeds of the Shen.’ 
He assisted the country to save men from Hades to the world 
of men. | 

‘* After this he passed through another eight hundred 
kalpas. His body was destroyed; he died. Because he bore 
disgrace patiently, he gave up his blood and flesh. Thus he 
practised abstinence for three thousand two hundred kalpas. 
Then he became a golden immortal. His title was the Pure, 
Quiet, Endowed with Intelligence King (who in coming into 
the world is like the coming of his predecessors). He taught 
all Buddhas to know quickly the correct doctrine of abhidharma 
Pitaka, i.e., the philosophical works of Buddhism, and 
gradually enter the wonderful doctrine of abstract contem- 
plation. After this manner he practised abstinence for a 
myriad kalpas and then he became the Pearly Emperor.’’ 

This story resembles in many respects the stories of other 
countries. Ezekiel saw in his vision the women weeping for 
Tammuz who was a Babylonian god of vegetation. Tammuz 
goes to the under-world in the autumn when vegetation begins 
to decay. Ishtar follows him and tries to bring him back. 
The weeping of the women corresponds to the Taoist 


was dying and in the spring when nature was reborn are 


In Egypt we find a parallel in Osiris. He showed men 
how to use wheat and barley, he made instruments of agricul- 
ture, gave laws, instituted marriage, organized society, and 
taught men how to worship the gods. When he had made the 
Nile valley happy he goes to spread his benefits to the rest of 
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_ the world conquering nations with his music and his eloquence. 
_ During his absence his throne is taken by his pb: Typhou 
who finally kills Osiris. Then Isis resurrects him. The soul 
of Osiris was supposed to be in the bull Apis. This bull was 
- the emblem of spring and in him the Egyptians worshipped 
rejuvenated nature. 

The stories which we have thus related all elaborate |thoad 
recurring and wonderful phenomena of nature, its decay and 
death after the summer solstice and the mourning over it by 
mankind, its resurrection in the spring and the blessing which 
it dispenses. ‘The king Ch’ing Té of the Chinese story is the 
sun, the queen is the moon. ‘The king has no heir. After the 
summer solstice vegetation decays, the world becomes barren 
aud sad and lonely. The king orders the pfiests to perform 
their ceremonies for a half a year which is the'leugth of time 
between the summer solstice and the winter solstice. The son 
who comes is the revivified nature of spring and dispenses his 
blessings to all mankind. Then the son gives up his realm 
and practices abstinence. This is another way of saying that 
the young and joyful spring attains the limit of its power and 
then begius the decay and barrenness of the autumn. 

As we already noted the Pearly Emperor was known in 
the T’ang dynasty by this name and probably for many 
centuries before the T’aug dynasty by the name ‘T’ien Kung, 
the lord of heaven. The T’ang dynasty was greatly influenced 
by Taoism and it is highly probable that the conception of the 
Pearly Emperor was elaborated during this dynasty. During 
this dynasty a brisk trade was carried on between China and 
the west. ‘The missionaries of Christianity as well as those 
representing Buddhism came to China. It was an era of 
religious ferment and so the conception of the Pearly Emperor 
was probably developed though we have only a few — of 
poetry to testify to its influence. 

In the year 1012 A.D. in the reign of Chen Tsung of the 
Sung dynasty the Pearly Emperor was taken into the state 
pantheon. On the year 1013 A.D. a large image was made 


and set up in the imperial palace. In the year 1014 A.D. the 


same emperor granted the Pearly Emperor the title, ‘* The 
Great Supreme, Opening Heaven, Holding the Tablet, 
Regulatiug the Calendar, Embracing the Truth, Em ring 
the Tao, the exalted, great Heaven Emperor.’’ His queen was 
given the title of ‘‘ The Great Holy Queen of the = 
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Heaven.’’ The Pearly Emperor is mentioned in the state 
ceremonial in the year 1017 A.D. | 

During the Ming dynasty the worship of the Pearly 
Emperor fell into disfavor. Iu the Ch’ing dynasty this 
worship was branded as heterodox. An instance is on record 
in Fuhkien where the local sub-director of studies tore down 
the temple of the Pearly Emperor and used the materials to 
repair the Confucian temple. 

The Pearly Emperor’s palace is located in the constellation 
about the north pole called Ta Wei. The empyrean region is 
the source of all the life aud energy of nature. It is the seat 
of all the vitaliziug power that works upon the inert mass of 
the earth. His place is the highest. There is no heaven above 
it. It is called the wonderful, azure, limpid palace, the 


fathomless purple gold palace, the immaculate jade palace of 


Ta Wei. 

In his jade palace the Pearly Emperor sits facing the 
south. His image as represented in his temple is the 
embodiment of passivity, inaction, and.austerity. In his hands 


he holds a jade tablet. A crown of. precious stones with 


pendants adorns his head, A long dark beard)covers his breast. 
He is arrayed in a magnificent robe with embroidered dragons. 
Behind him are two atteudants with large fans. On either side 


with their jade tablets are two ministers. Ou one side is the 


motto: “ Heaven and Earth have no private interests to serve,” 
on the other side are the words: ‘'The gods investigate. 
secretly.” Before him is a tablet-with the words: ‘“ He is able 
to reveal the good and evil of the world and fix. men’s wealth 


‘and rank, poverty and low estate.’’ His temples are found in 
the provincial capitals.and the large cities. 


The Pearly Emperor is called the exalted Shangti of the 
azure vault. In the Tung Shan Lu, a devotional book written 
during the Ch‘ing dynasty, he is called ‘‘ the: unapproachable, 
the unexcelled holy one, the solitary, great, without limitation. 
His powerful example controls the ten regions.’’ He. is the 
lord of all the heavens, the king of all the saints. 

His rule was conceived of in the same way as that of the 
reigning emperor of China. The five emperors, the large 
number of Buddhas and Boddhisattvas, the numerous gods, the 
kings of hell, the Shen are all under his command. He issues | 
proclamations and.is memorialized. His earthly mouth-piece 
is the Taoist pope. . & | 


| 
| 
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_ According to the popular conception he is especially con- 
cerned with meting out justice to men. This he does through, 
su and spectres- and the machinery ordained for this 
purpose in Hades. In fact it may be truly said that this is. 


A few quotations from the popular devotional books) will 
make this very \clear to us.’ These quotations will need no — 
comment, This quotation is from the work quoted above, . 
namely, the Tung Shan Lu. It is a revelation made by the 

Pearly Emperor. ‘‘ The difference between praise and blame 
has been clear from of old. ‘Those who have taken notice of 
this difference have been few. The results of men’s actions 
and the rewards have been very clear. The perverse and the 
blinded are numerous. The sins committed in a previous 
existence are serious, their roots are deep. In the present life 
the individual suffers on account of them. The blessing of the 
future is dependent upon present good conduct. One should 
deliberate before trouble comes upon him. When a man 
comes up, against the staring guards of the Buddhist temples, 
he becomes cautious and careful. When he notices the drooping 
eyelashes of the Buddha he again resurrects the licentious and. 
heterodox thoughts. If he is urged to lay the foundation of a 
holy life, he retorts that his friend is spcakiug wide of| the. 
mark. If he is urged to fulfill the doctrine of love, he lays the 
words aside as though he did not hear them. 

_ “Vainly he strives after the fame of a hero. Wantonly 
he wastes large sums. His heart purchases the ephemeral joys 
of the brothel. His whole house is left empty and barren, 
He had love for his fellows, but he lost it. People tried to 
please him, but now they disregard him. When it comes to 
the worst his father and mother are cold and hungry and 
~ he does not know it. His brothers are at emuity and he does 
not care. When he associates with evil men and is by them 
regarded highly, all this belongs to empty fame. When he 
returns to his home all unite in scolding him. He retorts, by 
saying, ‘I am seeking the blame which is usually attached to 


perfection.’ 
: ‘There are those with whom the case is still el 
They quarrel with their wives. Their brothers are ready| to 
stab each other. Such a man gathers together his inheritance 
and regards his parents as a virulent tumor. He hoards TT 


| 


regarded _ chief function of the Pearly Emperor among 
the people. 
| 
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_ becomes a covetous person and a gormand. He kills wantonly 
many animals, desiring to satisfy his lascivious aud covetous 


passion. All who are like this and yet are greatly blessed | 
in the present life, will bring punishment upon their sons and — 
grandsons. Those who have little blessing have brought 
calamity upon themselves. Their pretentious mansion becoines — 
an empty hillock in a twinkling of an eye. Their wasted soul 
is tortured iu the wheel of transmigration by swords and 


-kuives. Their poor son is given a beggar’s bowl. Those who 


know him point him out as the scion of a certain family. His 
daughter goes begging for food dependent upon the charity of 
others. Those who kuow her laughingly say, ‘ This is N.N.’s 


beautiful daughter. | | 
‘‘The sins committed before the present existence were 


not atoned for after death. Every injury to others is pun- 
ished. When we speak of it, it is sad indeed. When offe 
thinks of it cold sweat comes out of the body. You people 
should turn your ten thousand actions to good. Fromm this 
time you should be filial and sincere. Every thought 
should be sincere. From this time on you should exert 
yourself to the limit of your nature, to the limit of your 
purpose. If you have a good mother in the house she will 
know how to prohibit the killing of animals and releasing 
live animals. If you have a good friend he will know how to 
suppress your sins and urge you to be gocd. Retreat a step 

backward when people want to quarrel with you. Do not’ 
speak of the’ shortcomings of others. When you are injured 
frequently by others, this is like ginseng and medicinal herbs 
which nourish life. Give to those who have not. Do all 
things sincerely. Help one another in emergencies. Do all 


things with all your strength. If your own life is miserable, 


your children will make your house great and famous. If in 
your previous existence you were evil and bad, then be 
generous secretly with your good deeds. In that way. you will 
pay the debts of sin. The secret things will be known to 
heaven and earth. There are spectres and demons in the dark 
places of the house. To speak of matters near at hand, 
pestilence will not touch you. To speak of matters fartker 
away, the blessed light will fill your house. Return and speak 
to the members of your family to perfect their conduct. Write 
these words on the right of the place where you sit. Announce 


them to all your friends.”’ — 


| 

t 
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These devotional books give a large number of instances 
of exemplary conduct which was greatly rewarded. | 
Here is a sample from the Yu Li Ch‘ao Ching Shih. 
It describes the ten courts of hell and their punishments as 
a warning to the world. It is also a revelation from the 
Pearly Emperor. My copy was published in 1809 A.D. 
reprinted several times since that date. 

_ **At Huchow (Chekiang) Chai Puoi Lang while at home 
was filial and was a good friend. He was frugal and was 
happy in dispensing charity. To the poor, troubled, sick 
people he dispensed medicine. If orphans or widows borrowed 
money of him he did not charge ‘interest. If he met on the 
road a woman or child who lost any article and could not 
return because they feared their elders, he planned ways to 
reimburse their loss. He saw the Regulation of the Pearly 
_ Emperor and was able thereby to warn the people of the world. 
He contributed money, hunted up good books, copied and 
distributed them, thus exhorting the world, He enjoyed the 
good old age of eighty-four. He was translated without sick- 
ness. His neighbors saw immortals, male and female, leading 

him to the chariot. His great-grandson, Chai Kie Chong, in 
the ninth year of Kang Hsi ( 1670) obtained the highest Hanlin 
degree. His great-grandson in 1682 received the first Hanlin 

Another quotation from the Kaou Shang Yuh Hwang Pun 
Hing Tseih King will illustrate other aspects. ‘‘ The Pearly 
Emperor is the lord of all heavens, the king of all the saints. 
Therefore any*’one who happens to obtain this classic and 
devotedly practises and obeys it, will obtain the help of the 
five emperors. ‘The Pearly Emperor will order and despatch 
the multitude of immortals, he will employ the Shen rulers, . 
he will move the yz aud ‘yamg principles. The thousand 
spirits will look upward respectfully. The ten thousand Shen 
will bow with fear, the hundred evil influences will flee away, 
the hordes of demons will be bound. 

When this life is ended he will attain to the sentheds 
palace and there receive discipline. He will ascend the pure 
abode with flying steps. He will roam about at ease. He will 
be forever with the Tgo. Again turning to the living beings 
in the world who hear this classic and whose heart looks 
upward with a longiug desire, if in their house they select a 
clean and quiet place and draw the exalted image of a 


| 
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emperor, and day and night are devout, morning and evening 
are respectful: if they nourish him reverently with incense, 
flowers, candles and fruit; praise his holy name, and with 
respect and propriety repeat the classic, such persons will 
receive thirty kinds of very wonderful rewards : 

‘All the immortals will praise and honor them ; his 
ancestors who have died will be ‘born in heaven; previous 
calamities will be released, wherever he goes he will have 
a clear road; he will not be robbed; what he prays for 
_ will come to him ; he will escape flood and fire ; opposing things 
will secretly melt away; his dreams will be lucky ; disease 
and sickness will not come nigh him; he will be wise and 
intelligent ; men will delight to see him ; he will be supplied 
abundantly with food and clothing ; his sons and grandsons 
will have glory and honor ; the six grades of relatives will see 
him gladly (father, son and up to the fourth cousin); his 
household will be at peace ; he will be able to escape pestilence, 
war, and famine; if a woman she will be able to become 
a man ; his appearance will be correct and impressive ; he will 
be a great official ; he will be the son of an emperor ; spectres 
and Shen will look up to him ; his life will be on a lucky. star ; 
all the Shen will help him ; the nine generations will receive 
his protection (from great-great-grandfather, to great-preat- 
grandson); he will enjoy a long life in the world; he will love 
men; he will have trust; he will have poddness ; ‘the lord 
of demons will receive and protect him ; he will cross over the 
three boundaries (heaven, earth, man); in open day he will 
ascend to heaven.’’ 

These long quotations<reveal more plainly than any 
elaboration could do the system at the head of which the 
Pearly Emperor stands. Its purpose is to destroy sin, to 
inculeate righteousness by means of the punishments in this 
life and in hell and by the rewards of this life and the promise 
of joy in the life beyond the grave. The system strengthens 
the ideals of the Chinese taught in the classics, wrought out iu 
the ferment of daily existence and received from other systems 
of religion but regarded as native by the Chinese. The Pearly 
Emperor to be understood must be viewed as the head of this 
great system which has been promoting righteousness in China. 

The birthday of the Pearly Emperor comes on the ninth 
day of the first month. The ninth day is by no means 
universal. At Yenping, not quite two hundred miles away, the 
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birthday occurs on the first day of the year. The odd numbe 


belong to the Yang or male principle. Number one is regarded 


as the beginning of the male principle. Number nine is looked 
upon as the completion of the Yang. LEither the first or the 
ninth day is appropriate for the celebration. 1 

_ The celebration of the birthday is simple and impressive. 
Every household at daylight on the ninth day of the first 
month places a table in the main reception room at the edge 
of the open court where it is exposed to the sky. On the table 
is a brazier for incense, two candlesticks with red candles, two 
vases Of flowers. There are three small cups with dry tea 
leaves in the bottom, but no water. A large plate with 
vermicelli whose long strings suggest long life, a dish which 
winds up every birthday feast, is placed on one side. A conical 


tower with steamed wheat flour biscuits occupies the other side. — 


The shape of these biscuits is like that of the peach of 
‘immortality which grows in the western Paradise. There is 
also a pewter tray with mandarin oranges in the middle, The 
sound for the word orange is the same as that for lucky and so 
the orange means good fortune. Around the mandarin oranges 
in separate compartments are the five seéds—the melon seeds, 
dried persimmons, dates, peanuts and a fruit called dragons’ 
eyes. These signify. children, posterity. Below the table is a 
' large urn for burning idol paper. 

When all is ready the head of the household takes a large 
stick of incense and lights it and places it above his forehead 
with both hands and then puts it into the burner. Then he 
kneels and bows his head to the floor three times. He arises 
and kneels again and bows. This he repeats the third time. 
The other members of the family stand about watching the 
ceremony. When he is through he burns the idol paper and 
the fire crackers are let off. There is no feast on thisday. The 
offering is left for about a half an hour and then is taken away. 

At the temple of the Pearly Emperor there is a mass in 
which Taoist priests take part, or there may be theatricals. 

And so for ages the Chinese have been reaching out after 
God if haply they might feel after him and find him, though 
he is not far from each one of us: for in him we live, and 
move, and have our being. 
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Christian Missions in Peking 
AIKEN 


F we take Peking as standing for the capital of the 
Celestial Kingdom, it appears that Christian missions 
there did not begin in Peking at all. More than a 
thousand years ago, when the capital of China was at 
Singanfu, in Shensi, Nestorian missionaries presented them- 
selves at the imperial court. The Nestorian tablet tells us that 
the sacred books which the missionaries brought with them 
‘* were translated in the imperial library, the sovereign investi- 
gated the subject in his private apartments ; when becoming 
deeply impressed with the rectitude and truth of the 1 ti 
he gave special orders for its disseminatioun.’’ 

It is more than six hundred years later, and the scene 
changes. Peking is now the capital of China, and the Mongol 
emperor, Kublai Khan, is on the throne. Kublai was a liberal 
prince, and ‘‘ kindly received ’’ John of Montecorvino, the first 
Christian missionary, so far as the records make known, to 
establish a mission in the city of Peking. During the first 
eleven years of his work he baptized six thousand persons, 
‘*and bought one hundred and fifty children,’’ many or all of 
whom must have been in the boy choir which he taught to sing 
Christian hymns, doubtless in the Mongol language, almost 
under the shadow of the palace. | . 

His own words have come down to us, from about the 
middle of his missionary life, saying, ‘‘It is now twelve years 
since I have heard any news from the West. I am become old 
and grayheaded, but it is rather through labors and tribulations 
than through age, for I am only fifty-eight years old. I have 
Jearned the Tartar language and literature, into which I have 
translated the whole New Testament and the Psalms of David, 
and have caused them to be transcribed with the utmost care. 
I write and read and preach openly and freely the are wad of 
the law of Christ.’’ 
| Again the scene changes. We are still in Peking, but . 
meaty three hundred years have passed, and the Mongols have 
been expelled by the native Chinese dynasty of the Mings ; this 
indeed not long after John of Montecorvino’s time. It is the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, now a little more than 
three hundred years ago, and just about midway, therefore, 
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between John of Montecorvino and our own time, when the 
pioneer of modern Roman Catholic missions appeared in 
Peking, in the person of the famous Matthew Ricci. ‘The 
pleasing manners and extensive acquirements of Ricci, joined 
to a distribution of presents, gained him the favor of men-in 
authority’; and ‘‘ for skill, perseverance, learning, and tact 
his name deservedly stands highest among ’’ Catholic mission- 
aries to China. 

Ricci and his immediate successors were — and they 
allowed the worship of Confucius and of ancestors, and the 
use of the Chinese names T’ien and Shangti for God. But 
Dominican and Franciscan missionaries also came to China, 
and ere long a controversy sprang up over these points, the 
Dominicans aud Franciscans taking the position that such 
practices were inconsistent with the principles of Christianity. 
The controversy raged a hundred years, and was referred to the 
College of Cardinals at the Vatican in Rome, and also to the 
Pope ; but was finally settled by a papal decree in which these 
usages were condemned. 

The Emperor Kanghsi had taken much interest in the 
points at issue, and had sent to the authorities of the church at 
Rome a memorial signed by a thousand, it is said, of the 
leading scholars of China, declaiming that the ceremonies in 
| question were only civil, not religious. The Emperor naturally 
was not pleased with the decision of the Pope, and finally 
refused to allow any missionary to remain in the country who 
did not follow the rules of Ricci, which tolerated ancestral 
_ worship, rather than the-Pope’s decree ; and when Kanghsi’s 
son Tungchéng came to the throne, not many years after, he 
issued a decree by which every attempt to propagate the 
‘Religion of the Lord of Heaven” was strictly forbidden. 
‘‘ All missionaries not required at Peking for scientific purposes 
were ordered to leave the country.’’ The Jesuits finally 
withdrew from Peking, though they still have charge of the 
Roman Catholic missions in Eastern Chihli and Kiangnan. 
The Catholic missions in Peking are now carried on by the 
Lazarists, the order founded by St. Vincent de Paul. Besides 
the extensive mission establishment at the Cathedral, or 
“North Church,’’ as it is called, towards the north part of 
the city, they have also three other large churches in the 


north city of eeeteedd in the east, south, and west parts 
| | 
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For nearly two hundred years there has been in Peking a 
Russian mission, founded by the Russian government according 
to agreement with China, for the study of the Chinese and 
Manchu languages, aud so to’ prepare interpreters and promote 
intercourse between Russia and China; but the mission has also 
been representative of the Greek or Eastern Orthodox, that is 
to say, of what has been the Russian national church. The 
arrangement was that the. mission was to consist of six eccle- 
siastical and four lay members ; and there has usually been an 
archimandrite in residence. 

Protestant missions in Peking began a little more thas 
fifty years ago. The principal part of Peking consists of three 
concentric cities, that is, a city within a city, within a city. 
First comes the great outer city, in the midst of which is the 
Imperial City, while at the very center, or perhaps just slightly 
south of the center of all stands the ‘‘ Purple Forbidden 
 City,’? in which are the imperial palaces with their roofs of 
yellow tiles. Here the Son of Heaven sat upon the Dragon 
Throne, ruling what was in many respects one of the greatest 
empires in the world; and here, too, was the imperial court 
with its court ladies, its harem with its scores of inmates and its 
thousands of eunuchis, as truly Oriental as any court in Egypt 
or Babylon or in any of the famous capitals of the ancient East. 
; On all sides around about, in the outer city, are the 
Protestant missions with their extensive establishments, includ- 
ing churches, schools, hospitals, and missionary homes, each . 
mission, shall we say ?, like a camp of the army of the Lord, 
laying siege to what has been for so many ages a seat of 
imperial power. 

-In the southeast part of the northern city is the Methodist 
Mission, connected with which is the Peking (Christian) Uni- 
versity, though this has now been put upon an interdenomina- - 
tional basis; and here also is the Woman’s: Union Medical 
College. The church at the mission seats sixteen hundred 
people, and there are over a thousand pupils of both sexes in 
the University and the various schools of higher and lower 
grade connected with the mission. Three churches of good 
size have been established by the mission in the southern city 
of Peking. 

In the eastern part of the northern city is the Peking 


Hospital and Dispensary, and the Union Medical College 
established by the different missions unitedly. Each of these 
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was begun in connection with the London Mission, but all 
have now been taken over by the Rockefeller Medical Founda- 
tion. The London Mission has moved into the west city, 
leaving, however, a good sized Chinese church in the east city. 
It is certainly one of the romances of missions, indeed it seems 
more like a fairy tale than like sober, solid fact, that the 
Rockefeller Foundation with its millions should have come to 
China to help mission medical work ; but the Foundation is 
here, and very much in evidence. 

| In the east city also is the fine large Y. M. C. A. building, 
the gift of Mr. John Wanamaker, the well-known Christian 
_ merchant of Philadelphia and New York, who gave a hundred 
‘thousand dollars, gold, for Y. M. C. A. buildings in the capitals 
ofeach of the three countries China, Korea, and Japan. The 
- Peking Association has had eighteen hundred, sometimes nearly 
or quite two thousand members, a large number of these hold- 
ing positions in oue or another of the government departments 
or offices, aud many belonging to the business or student worlds. 

The east city would seem to be a stronghold of Protestant 
missions, for here too are the agency of the American Bible 
Society, the School for the Blind established by Rev. W. H. 
Murray, and the American Board Mission. The latter has a 
fine church buildiug, seating eight or nine hundred people, a 
large boys’ school and schools for girls, and connected with 
this mission also is the Woman’s Union College. 

_ In this part of the city are located the Y. W. C. A., which 
has comparatively recently occupied quite large and pleasant 
premises ; the Salvation Army, twenty or thirty representatives 
of the Army—many of them Salvation Army lasses—having 
arrived to open work in China; and the Language School, 
under the able direction of Rev. W. B. Pettus. Remarkable 
progress is being made here in practical ability to use Chinese. 
_ With the best methods of study and under teachers carefully 

trained, students ofteu gain in six months as much facility in 
speaking Chinese as they would have done in a year under the 
old more or less ‘‘ go-as-you-please ’’ method. 

Almost under the eastern wall of the Imperial City is the 
pleasant home of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Goodrich. The good 
Doctor, whose snowy hair is‘‘ a crown of glory,’’ has been 
Chairman of the Committee for the Revision of the Bible iu 
Mandarin, and most of the meetings of the Old Testament 
Committee have been held in his study—the ‘* Jerusalem 


¢ 
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Chamber ’’ of Peking. Here, too, is the agency for China of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. The premises occupied 
by Dr. and Mrs. Goodrich are part of what was formerly a 
magnificent ducal palace, which the old Empress-Dowager con- 
fiscated and gave for a resideuce to her brother, Duke Chao. 
The vigorous and powerful Empress-Dowager who ruled China 
so long doubtless little suspected that the beautiful palace she 
was giving her brother would only a few years after her time 
become the headquarters of the Mandarin Bible Revision Com- 
mittee and of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union ! 

In the northeast part of the city is one of the stations of 
the Presbyterian Mission, with extensive premises, where is a 
large boys’ school and women’s hospital. In the summer of 
this year (1917), classes of two hundred were meeting here 
in the evening for Bible study, in antiGipation of the Eddy 
meetings which were to be held in November or December. 

Going towards the west, we arrive in the northern part of 
the city, where, almost under the shadow of the great Drum 
Tower, is another station of the Presbyterian Mission, well 
equipped with a large church and conveniently located street 
preaching chapel, in charge of Rev. Dr. C. H. Fenn. Here is 
a Wnion Bible Institute, for classes of special students prepar- 
ing to be preachers, and for some time there was also here a 
Union Theological College, but this has now been removed 
to the Methodist Mission, where four missious are united in 
theological education. 

In the west city is the London Mission, re-established now 
for the first time since the Boxer year—so far as foreign mission- 
aries being in residence is concerned, that is: having boys’ 
and girls’ schools and street preaching chapel and. dispensary 
connected with the mission. 

In the southwest part of the northern city is the Church 
of England Mission; with medical and woman’s work and a 
large school for boys. There is a bishop in residence, and for 
many years this was Bishop Scott, grandson of the well-known 

author of Scott’s Commentary on the Bible. 

Union among the missionaries in Peking exists not only 
_ in harmonious co-operation in the arrangement of the field in 
_ city and country, but also in the way of union in educational 
work. Tangible evidences of this are seen in the Union College 
_ of Arts at Tungchow, which is almost a suburb of Peking, the 
- Union 'Medical College, the Union Theological College, the 
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.Union Woman’s College, and the Union Woman’s Medical . 
College, all of which have been established in connection with 
the various missions; and for a considerable time plans have 
been under cousideratiou for uniting all the Christian graduate 
- educational institutions, at least, so far as possible, with the 
Peking University established in connection with the Meth- 
odist Mission, making a larger and more comprehensive, inter- 
denominational and international university. 

Many figures crowd the canvas which depicts the first half 
century of Protestaut missions in Peking: Rev. Dr. Edkins, 
philologist, author, and Bible translator, whose encyclopedic 
knowledge of everything was the wonder of all who knew him; 
Dr. Dudgeon, overflowing with activity and energy, who to his 
medical practice afterwards added the duties of private foreign 

secretary to Marquis Tséng, probably the most enlightened 
and progressive Chinese official of his day in Peking; Rev. 
George Owen, whose fine command of Chinese deservedly gave 
him a place on the Mandarin Bible Revision Committee: all 
these of the London Mission, pioneer of Protestant missions 
in Peking as in so many other fields; Rev. Dr. Blodget, 
founder of the American Board Mission stations both in Tientsin 
and in Peking, a fine scholar, a devoted missionary, and a 
Christian gentleman, who was not unjustly called an ornament 
of the mission to which he belonged ; Rev. Dr. Lowry, Super- 
intendent of the Methodist Mission and President of the Peking 
University, established in connection with it, whose organizing 
and directing ability have had much to do with the great 
development and expansion of both ; Joseph Schereschewsky, 
bishop of the American Episcopal Mission in Peking, most 
famous translator of the Bible into Chinese, a Jew by race, a 
Pole by birth, an American by nationality, a Christian by 
religion, a scholar by native ability and acquired knowledge, | 
and a missionary to the Chinese by calling, occupying a 
position unique in the history of Christian missions in China ; 
Rev. Dr. Sheffield, President of the North China Union College 
at-Tungchow, author, educator, translator, ‘' master of the 
Chinese language,’’ Chairman of the Committee for the Revi- 
sion of the Bible in Wénli; Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, long 
considered the first foreign scholar in China, for many years 
President of the T‘ung Wén Kuan, the college established. by 
‘the Chinese government in Peking, the first college in China, 
outside of mission institutions, to teach the new or western 
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learning. Dr. Martin was the author of works on Iuternationa] 
Law and Psychology in Chinese, and of other books in Chinese 
and English. His ‘‘ Christian Evidences’’ in Chinese, written 
after five years in China, was the result of his own experience 
in street chapel preaching. It is ‘*the most famous’ Christian 
“ apologetic ” in Chinese, circulating also in Korea and Japan. 
He himself said that he thought it might prove to have done 
_ more good than any of his other books. He gave two genera- 
tions, nearly sixty-seven years, to missionary, educational, and 
literary work on behalf of the Chinese, a record which has 
probably never been surpassed by any missiovary or other 
foreigner in China. 

Times of upheaval and change, of struggle aud conflict, 
seem to be incident to human history. There‘are the long 
periods of quiet growth and preparation, and there are also the 
usually much shorter times of sharp struggle, of fierce conflict, 
of profound upheaval, of sudden change. So in Peking, after 
the forty years of preparation following 1860 came the terrific 
convulsion of the Boxer year. It was the old against the new, 
_heathenism against) Christianity, the old order against modern 

civilization. At first it looked as if Boxerism had everything 
its own way, but in the event Christianity and the civilization 
going with it were triumphant. The evil spirits were cast out, 
and the peace, order, liberty, and law going along with the 
spread of the gospel and the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God came in. ‘The missions lengthened their cords. and 
strengthened their stakes, and were more firmly established 
than ever. ‘Ihe old order had gone never to return and China 
with its capital had eutered on a new era of enlightenment 
and progress. | | 
‘Like other capitals, Peking is the scene of the play of 
great national and world forces ; but among the forces at work 
for good by no means the least if not first and foremost are the 
Christian missions. Not interfering with the government or 
with public affairs, they exert a profound influence on both. . 
Like Him in whose Name they exist, they are sent to preach 
and to teach, to heal and to cast out devils: aud so by all 
their activity and influence they are working every day and 
hour for a stable government, just laws, sound institutions, a 
regenerated society and for all the good that comes in every 
sphere of life with the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
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A CHINESE CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE. 


NEW CANTONESE FREE SCHOOL, SHANGHAI, IN COURSE OF: ERECTION. 
Left wing—Girls. Centre—Teaclhiers, 


Right wing—Boys. 
Basement—Class rooms and Industrial School. 
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Our Book Table | 


THE CASE FOR JAPAN—BY A JAPANESE. 


“JAPAN AND WoRLD Peace.” By K. K. KAWAKAMI. Svo, xv. 196 pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. s919. $1.50 G. 


This is a statement of Japan’s place in the League of Nations. 
It is not a big book, and its contents are not very heavy. Itisa 
piece of astute propaganda, prepared for the American people by one 
who is kept in America for that purpose. It was not intended to be 
read by residents in China, for it leaves too much unwritten and 
unexplained for those who have been eyewitnesses of events in the 
Far East during the past ten years or more. For example, the 
writer could never have expected that those who have been there 
would agree with him that the “‘ economic advantages secured by 
the Japanese in China, especially in Manchuria and Shantung, 
are nothing extraordinary—nothing different from, or more than, 
those obtained by other nations in other sections of China.’’ 

. 166.) | 
‘ However, the book should be read by those who want to be 
fair-minded with reference to Japan’s policies, both as these concern 
the United States, and more especially as they are related to China. 
The larger part of the book is given to the relations with China, 
for the writer récognizes that these ‘‘ are most vital to the existence 
of. the island nation.’’ One onght to know what can be said on 
Japan’s side of the case. 

Japan to-day faces two great problems. Her growing popula- 
tion and her iron and coal supply. These problems determine the 
underlying motives of Japan’s policies, including especially those 
related to China. It is easy to recognize the seriousness of them, 
but her method of solving them in China is not so easily justified. 
For example, why is political domination of China essential ? 

_, A fundamental conception of the writer is that ‘‘ China is 
utterly incapable of managing her own affairs,’’ and an “‘ interna- 
tional guardianship’’ is necessary. But he does not explain why 
Japan demands that she must be preéminent and dominate in such 
an undertaking. He argues for a financial consortium, but the 
book was printed in May 1919 and the writer apparently did not 
foresee that it would be his own government that would protest 
against such a truly international surveillance of the finances of 
the whole of China as would include also Mauchuria aud Mongolia. 

A chapter is given to the race problem, but there is no effort 
to prove the equality of Asiatic and European races. It is not 
urged that all Asiatic peoples be put upon an equal footing, but 
rather that Japan ‘‘ should be put in a class separate from other 

Asiatic peoples.’’ The race equality claims become merely an 
effort to be given a place alongside of western nations. To make 
good these claims something more than the present veneer of 
western civilization will be necessary. 

The references to Shantung in this book are principally to 
prove that Japan’s permanent occupation of that province is 
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essential to the realization of her plans in China. This is not very 
reassuring ! | | 
Full use is made of China’s internal dissensions, but the 
reader is left with mental questionings regarding Japan’s attitude 
toward these, and the firmer establishment of a democratic govern. . 
ment in China. And, did Japan help or hinder China to enter 
The book makes clear that Japan is apprehensive lest she be 
unable to compete on even terms with the West in China, and that 
_ therefore she has been compelled while the opportunity offered to 
make her position sure there by whatever means the times afforded. 


W. 


THE CASE AGAINST JAPAN—BY A KOREAN. 


THe ORIENTAL POLICY OF THE UNITED States. By HENRY Cuunc, A.M, 
New York, Fleming H. Revell Company. G. $2.00. 


It was recently remarked that the whole duty of the reviewer 
consists in trying to penetrate his author’s intention, and then 
decide whether that intention has been well fulfilled or not. The 
obvious intention in the work before us has been to make so clear 
the imperialistic aspirations of Japan that steps will be taken to 
avert the consolidation of Asia under Japanese domination, thus 
removing the cause for another world war, giving China political 
independence and economic stability, and, in demanding from Japan 
a full knowledge of her policies, preparing the way for one of the 
great needs of the age—Open Diplomacy. No doubt) also, the 
author intended to draw attention to the plight of Korea. Wearied 
with the sinuous policies he has so carefully studied he says, on 
page 173, ‘‘ The Koreans —and, indeed, all subject races— may. 
submit to injustice, but they ought to have a right to demand, at 
least, openness on the part of their conquerors.” | | 

The first two parts of this book detail the steps in the devel- 
opment of the various policies and influences of Western powers 
in China, give a fairly flattering account of American diplomatic 

relationships to the Orient, and show how Japan has followed a 
carefully prepared programme of imperial expansion,—the second 
part being entitled ‘‘ An Undercurrent Shaping the Policy ; Japan’s 
Control of Publicity.”” With aft uneasy and almost hopeless feel- 
ing arising from the revelations of official espionage and govern- 
ment censorship of the press, postal and telegraphic communica- 
tions, we are ushered into the third part,—Documents in the Case. 
These include treaties, alliances, concessions, agreements and the 
famous Twenty-one Demands. 

- The industry of the author is to be commended. We have 
counted ‘up fully one hundred and seventy foot notes and references. 
He has made few mistakes, such minor flaws as Whorry for Wherry 
and Hosic for Hosie, are not serious blemishes. Two references are 
made to ‘‘ Ex-Premier Kang Yu-wei.’’ Was heever Premier? Con- 
sidering all the circumstances the method of treatment is fair aud 
the style free from violence. With full sympathy for suffering 
Korea and impoverished China, and disbelief in spheres of influence 
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and international banking exploitation, and dislike of diplomatic and 
bureaucratic sinuosities, we still cherish the hope that the result of 
perusing the mass of material presented by the author will lead to 
sympathy with the thinking patriots of Japan who must distrust 
the policy of the militarist masters, who have not lost their con- 
science, or their chivalry, and that, iustead of disastrous ruptures 
- from feeding on distressful facts there will result a lifting of the 
whole question on to a higher plane and the development of the 
spirit of Christian charity, justice, and rectitude which will dis- 
sipate the storm clouds of the near East and show us how to get 
together in a spirit helpful to all our neighbors. 


G. M. 


JOURNAL OF THE NORTH CHINA BRANCH OF THE ROVAL AsraTic Soctety. 
“Vol. L. 1919. Pp. 262. | 
This semi-centennial issue of a ‘“‘ hardy annual’’ is a con- 
spicuously interesting one, embodying thirteen articles of which 
space forbids more than a desultory mention. Of these the place 
of honor is rightly alloted to Pres. Chas. K. Edmund’s ‘‘ Thirty 
Thousand Miles in China’’ in which 25 pages are devoted to a 
‘highly readable illustrated account of his extraordinary travels as 
' ‘*Observer-in-charge of a Magnetic Survey of China,’’ under the 
Carnegie Institute of Washington, 1906-1917. There is abundant 
matter here for a useful popular volume on the topography of China. 
| _“* Chinese Metaphorical Zoology,’’ by Mr. C. A. S. Williams is 
a valuable contribution to Chinese language study. 

Judge Lobingier’s ‘‘ Early Malays and their Neighbors’’ is both 
learned and instructive. This is followed by a 59 page article on 
‘‘ Notes of the Agriculture, Botany, and the Zoology of China,’’ by. 
B. W. Skvortzow, with numerous plates, photographs, and tables, 
closing with a comprehensive Bibliography. Dr. John C. Fergu- 
son contributes notices of a whole sheaf of books written by a 
brilliant modern scholar, but of such-conservative tendencies that 
he has removed to Japan, and still dates his writing from the reign 
of the abdicated Emperor Hstian T‘ung! There is an elaborate 
account of ‘‘ Chemical Industry in the Kuangtung Province,’’ by 
Yau Tzu-chiu; a List of Birds in the Museum of the Anglo- 
Chinese College of Foochow, by C. R. Kellogg ; and ‘‘ A Beginning 
of the Study of the Flora and Fauna of Soochow and Vicinity ’’ by 
Prof. N. Gist Gee. id 
| Among the numerous book reviews are those of Hillier’s 

‘Dictionary of Peking Colloquial,’’ Wheeler’s ‘‘China and the 
World War,’’ the New China Review, ‘‘ The International Re- 
lations of the Chinese Empire’’ (2 vols.), ‘‘ Letters to a Mis- 
sionary,’’ by R. F. Johnston, ‘‘ and Recherches sur les Superstitions 
en Chine,’’ by C. Henri Doré, S. J , Tome xiii. 

There are discriminating obituaries of Edouard Chavannes, 
the greatest ae of our day, of Archdeacon Arthur Evans 
Moule, and of Dr. Timothy Richard. | 

The list of members of the Society gives a total of 523, of 
whom 15 are ‘‘ Honorary,’’ 7 ‘‘Corresponding,” 64 ‘‘ Life,” and 
437 ‘‘ Ordinary.’’ | 

| A. H..S. 
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A Broken Journry; Wanderings from the Hoang-Ho to the Island oj 
Saghalien and the Upper Reaches of the Amur River. By Mary Gaunt 
Author of‘ Alone in Africa,” ‘‘ A Woman in China,” etc. London, 7 


Werner Laurie, Lid. Pp. 295. 18/ net. 


This ‘‘ Broken Journey’’ was from Peking to Taiyuan, and 
-Fenchou in Shansi, and over the mountains to the Yellow River. 
Owing to the terror and general disturbance caused by the bandit 
‘*‘ White Wolf’’ (early in 1914) at the acme of his brief caree; 
the author was obliged toturn back. ' 

She then went to Siberia travelling by rail and river, crossing 
Finland and taking a little steamer to Sweden. The boat carried 
55 men, part of a crew of British vessels caught in Kronstadt. A 
German torpedo boat overhauled this little craft and. took off the 
men, the passengers continuing their journey. The author styles 
this occurrence ‘‘ Captured by Germans.” 

A confessedly consistent writer against missions, who avowedly 
‘‘cares not what god a man worships and can not understand how 
any man can be brought to care,’’ who nevertheless makes it a 
point to stay iu mission stations availing herself of their help and 
kindness and then steadily misspells the names of her benefactors, 
is not met with every day, even in China. There is a real human 
interest in the experiences of the author, but the book is shallow 
and inconsequential, adding not one iota to one’s knowledge of 


China. 
A: H. 8. 


CIVILIZATION. TALES OF THE ORIENT. Ay Ectan N. LA New 

York, George H. Doran Co., 1919. Pp. 267. C. $1 50. 

This is a collection of magazine articles, several of them stor- 
ies, relating to the Far East. The scenes are laid all the way 
from Singapore to Nikko, and deal exclusively with the seamy 
side of life in the coast ports, etc., mixture of races, loose living, 
physical brutality on the part of Europeans toward ‘‘ natives,’ 
with judicious sprinklings of gambling and robbery passim. The 
combination is described as ‘‘ The Elusive Mystery of the Orient.” 


Ss. 


MR. PRESIDENT WILSON’S SPRECHES ON Pack. Secon 
edi Translated into Chinese Ca‘IRN CHIH-HSIU. Commercial 


Press. "30 cts.; Chinese and English 60 cts, . 


- The Commercial Press has done one more excellent service 
- to China in issuing this translation of some of President Wilson's 
speeches in Chinese. 

| I do not know whether President Wilson is an orator in the 
sense that his spoken words are winged and sway the multitude as 
the wind bends the grass. Lloyd George is such a speaker ; fiery, 
impulsive ; speaking to the common man in common speech. 
President Wilson speaks like a Professor and, in my judgment, his 
language is often involved and must be followed with close atten- 
- tion if it is to be understood. I havea great deal of sympathy with 
the translator who undertook to render these speeches into Chinese. 
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Let us see how he accomplished his task. One of the speeches has 
this characteristic paragraph :— 

Tn a certain rather abandoned part of the frontier at one time 
it was said they found a man who told the truth. He was not 
found telling it but he could tell it when he heard it, and I think I 
am in that. situation with regard to some of the criticisms I have 
heard. They do not make any impression on me because I know 
there is no medium that will transmit them. The sentiment of 
the country is proof against such narrowness and such selfishness 
as that. I commend these gentlemen to communion with their 
fellow citizens.”’ 

Now, this is about as difficult a passage to translate as 
remember to have seen anywhere. It is rendered; # A HH 


’ . This is certainly a good translation for the first few sentences 

in Chinese are quite as ambiguous as the English. The President’s 
pun ‘‘ he could tell it—i.e. recognise it—when he heard it” gets 
lost in Chinese, the translator choosing to say ‘‘ he could relate ((@2®) 
it when he heard it,’’ but in the latter half of the paragraph the 
translation is clearer than the original. Mr. Ch‘ien is to be congrat- 
ulated for doing a piece of difficult work well. One hopes his 
‘countrymen will appreciate President Wilson’s great speeches in 
this translation. 


J. D. 


Victorious Lirgk Stupies. By R. C. McQuiiKin. Christian Life Liter- 
ature Fund. Philadelphia. G. 25 cts. : 

So many of its treasures appropriated by so few,—is the 
tragedy of Christian life. This booklet calls us to attain our 
: heritage,—victory over sin. No novelty is claimed ; it is ‘‘as old 
as Pentecost.’’ Surrender and victory, through faith alone, are 
_ cardinal ideas; ‘yielding Christ stuipremacy in everything, and 
momentarily trusting Him to achieve. Sinning is no necessity. 
Victory over personal sin conditions power in service. It is not 
through our efforts,—striving indicates ‘still underlaw.’ Victory 
is identical with walking in the Spirit. Obedience is not a means 
to but results from victory. Temptation persists. If you fail, 
confess and trust again. As Christ’s blood alone wrought salva- 
tion, so.Christ’s power suffices for every need. 

| G. G. 


THe ORACLES OF Gop. An Historial Enquiry. By W MouLK, M.A. 
_ Ningpo.. Trinity College Press. 25 cts.; post free 30 cts. 
This is a book of about sixty thousand words printed in good 
Clear type on mao pien :paper—making a most easily read volume. 
Dr. Moule has given us solid and careful work. He has examined 
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the scriptures minutely on this question of Oracles,—or God speak. 
ing to men. The method is direct and indirect. He has done 
much iu the way of elucidation and classification. In some places 
indeed his method is so full of detailed work that the thread of 
the general theme is in danger of being lost. Dr. Moule does not 
deal with some possible objections. We wonder how he would 
meet a Chinese scholar who felt a difficulty on the use of human 

h by a divine spirit. It is a real difficulty. This evidently 
has been felt by the author and he has. introduced the modern 
discoveries of thought-transference and telepathy as an aid in soly. 
ing the problem. This volume contains een that will “? to 


lead on the enquiring student. 
M. 


THe Romance Sartes. Ay W. HOPKYN Rees and Hsv CHIA-HSIANG. 
_ Published by Christian Literature Sociely, 19179. 


Three volumes have so far been published, namely, 7% 
Romance of Scientific Discovery Fh MB BR MA (28 cts.), Zhe Romance 
of Nature ¥F FH BBM (14 cts.), and The Romance of the Forest 
tk RRM (ro cts.). The aim is to present in simple language 
some of the chief discoveries of science regarding nature and natural! 
phenomena. Data for the series are ‘‘ gleaned {rom many quarters” 
and cover a variety of subjects. The books are written in good 
clear Wenili and neatly printed. The first volume is illustrated, 
but the others are not. 

It is often remarked that Chinese students are deficient in 
knowledge of nature. They are often ignorant of simple facts 
about plants, animals, stones, electricity, etc., which are common 
knowledge to schoolboys in western lands. The deficiency is 
found not only among students but also among our people at large. 
The study of the sciences is but newly introduced into our country 
and is confined to the higher educational institutions. Scientific 
knowledge has not yet had time to leave the lecture room and 
invade the homes and market places. Several attempts are being 
made to popularize the sciences, such as by means of sciencé readers, 
newspaper articles, magazines, and lectures. The spread of scien- 
tific knowledge among the people is beneficialysas it will on the 
one hand increase their intelligence and remove superstitious ideas, 
and on the other, help to encourage and improve industries. Zhe 
Romance Series will be welcomed by teachers, parents, and general 
readers, and will meet a Teal need _in the educational life of 


the people. 
fe 


By Haway F. WARING, 
ciation Press, New York. G. $1.25. 


The second part of this book makes up for the feeling of 
_ disappointment produced by the: first half. As the introduction 
puts it, ‘‘ To direct attention to the biggest, deepest, and most 
unifying thought in Christianity is the object of this irenicov.’’ 

Possibly our expectations were raised too high. After a chapter 
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on Bigotry aud Scepticism (suggesting unfortunate, and, we trust, 
unusual experiences) and five chapters giving the stages in the quest 
for fundamental truth, we come to Chapter VII, in which we learn 
that ‘‘ Fellowship, with Christlike Deity, that makes for Christlike 
humanity—this, stated in a way that would seem to be wise, 
historically and psychologically, is Christianity’s Unifying Funda- 
mental.’’ - The references in Professor James’ best-known work to 
the wrongness from which we are saved by making proper connection 
with the higher powers, leads to a suggestion that ‘‘ the one word 
of words to express the deep life-fact would be lonesomeness.”’ 
Although the author evidently does not care for the word 
‘‘sinfulness ’’ and stresses the idea of immauence, with a consequent 
danger of losing the distinction between good and evil, the conclud- 
ing chapters are suggestive reading, showing wide reading, rich 
experience and the ‘‘ gainfulness of communion with the Lord.”’’ 
What we miss in the first chapters to a certain extent we find here, 
in the sympathy with all that is inspiring and lasting in Christianity, 
in “ the consciousness of abiding fellowship with God that makes the 
present rich and fills with hope the future,” and in the revelation of 
the thought of Jesus with regard to society, sex, religion, and home. 


G. M 


Between Two Wortps: Zhe New Day and the Old Questions. By Joun 
Huston Wititety. Pp. 160. Association Press, New York, 1979. 


G. $1.25. 

This is‘a modern and Christian treatment of the problems of 
personality, useful in these days of war, epidemic, and sudden 
calamity. The author draws widely on the Bible and on modern 
incidents for illustration. He quotes from, and pays his compli- 
ments in passing to Huxley, Hammurabai, Omar Khayyam, Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Professor Tyndall, Emerson, Tacitus, Dr. Chalmers, 
Maeterlinck, Napoleon, Zhe Outlook, Joseph Cook, Eucken, Mrs. 
Browning, Dr. William V. Kelley, Flammarion, Talleyrand, Hottz- 
mann, Milton, William Miller, Kipling, Haeckel and as many more, 
ancient and modern, and illumines his pages with apt quotation 
and comment, but returns for his final authority to Paul and to the 
Christ.. So he treats of ‘‘ This World and the Other,’’ ‘‘ The End 
of the World,’’ ‘‘ The Second Coming of Christ,’’ ‘‘ After Death— 
What ?”’ and ‘‘ The Great Adventure.’’ It is a book for men who 
faced death in the trenches, for those whose hearts followed them 
there, and for all those concerned in a Christian interpretation of 


the-hereafter. — B 


STUDIES CommADESHIP. ‘Vol. 1. From the Old Testament. Pp. 145. 
Vol, From the New Testament, fp.105. By Taropore GERALD 


Soares. G $0.60 per valume. 

Tae Hicu Catunc. By Epwin M. HorrmMan, 133. G. $0.50. 

In THE SERVICE. Twenty Studies in the Fundamentals of Christian 
Living. By Roy E. Dickerson, 96 pp. G. $0.50. 


"Phese four booklets published by the Association Press, New 
York, are bound in limp khaki linen cloth, in a size to fit a service 
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pocket conveniently. Dr. Soares has prepared two excellent daily. 
study courses for nine and eight weeks respectively, with Biblica) © 
text and comment, for use with the A. E. F. in France, discussing 
more particularly those questions which soldiers would meet on 
their return to America. i: | 

Mr. Hoffman’s is also on the daily study plan covering thirteen 
weeks for older Christian boys, concerning ‘‘ The Standard of 
Character,” ‘‘ The Battle for Character,” and ‘‘ Phe Investment of 
Character,’’—a month for each. Mr. Dickerson’s booklet contains 
twenty studies, not on the daily plan, for adolescent boys, with 
copious references to other easily available literature, dealing with 
the problems faced by every boy of this age. They should both 
be very useful in boys’ group classes, especially uuder mature 
leadership. 

B. 


A Practica Nore Book or THR GFOGRAPHY OF CHINA. By E.W. Sawpon. 
B Sc., and TsanG Tao-ts‘UNG, of the Friends’ High School, Chung. 
kitig. 48 pp., Paper Cover. Christian Literature Soctety, Shanghai, 
1919. . 

This is a quarto exercise book with outline maps, with and 

without contour, cross-section diagrams, and statistical tables, with 

practical instructions for use in plotting temperature and rainfall 
data, political and economic data in connection with the geography 
and history of China. It should be very useful in connection with 


class instruction with a good geography. 


-_Correspondence 


THE CHURCH AND THE Y.M.C.A. 


To the Editor of — 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Str: The series of articles 
on the Institutional Church have 
no doubt awakened a wide in- 
terest among missionaries en- 
gaged in evangelistic work in 
China. Some have been stim- 
ulated to plan their city work 
along lines suggested in those 
articles. It may reasonably be 
expected that within the next 
five years a very greatly in- 
creased number of institutional 
churches will be established. 
At the end of that time, if not 
earlier, there will be an appeal 


for a conference of men and 


women engaged in this particular 


work. The splendid letter by 
Frank T. Cartwright, in the 
Missionary News of the Septem- 
ber RECORDER, suggests the 
value that would accrue from 
such a conference for a wide 
and thorough, discussion of the 
problems and. the benefits inci- 
dent to the establishment of the 
institutional church. 

Mr. Cartwright has entered 
upon his task with a fine ex- 
perience gained in institutional 
church work in a great city in 
America. Having never met 
Mr. Cartwright, but having ac- 
quaintance with some who know 
him rather intimately, and hav- 


‘ 
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“ing read one or-two of his 
_afticles, I venture to assert that 
‘he is able to judge values. His 
‘letter, therefore, will be read 

with much profit and pleasure. 

Mr. Cartwright was wise in 

limiting his discussion to his 

‘two years’ experience in Foo- 

_chow where he is enjoying most 

‘cordial ‘and mutually helpful 

relations with the Y. M. C. A. 

Unfortunately that has not been 

our experience in Nanchang. 

The writer’s experience is not 
the exception, else he would 
not have mentioned it. I have 
reason to believe that Mr. Throop 
wrote his article with substantial 
_ facts at hand. 

| Cartwright’ s article is 

another piece of evidence that 

there are two. kinds of Y.M.C.A. 
_ secretaries. There is the one 

‘kind that views the Association 
as mere scaffolding used to build 
up the Church, and who are 

- ready to remove that scaffolding 
when no longer needed. There 
is the other kind—decidedly. in 

the minority—that considers the 
churches in the community to 
be the scaffolding of the Associa- 
tion ; that the church must fruc- 

tify in the Association. This 
kind of secretary will frankly 
admit that the Association is the 
scaffolding, but he sets to work 
to carve and paint and beautify 
and extol the scaffolding. 

The writer’s experience this 
last summer at Kuling where 
the community got back of wel- 
fare work for the Chinese in 


the Gap village and within the 
- Estate, proved to him the bene- 


fits that grow out of a united 
program where every Christian 
agency is co-ordinated. 

The Kuling Church Council 
inaugurated the movement and 
called on Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
in Kuling to work out a program 
and submit therewith a budget 
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for the summer’s work. In 
submitting the program and 
budget the secretaries made it 
plain to the Council that they 
wanted it to be definitely under- 
stood that the responsibility for 
carrying out the program and 
raising the budget lay entirely 
with the Church Council. The 
Council appointed from its mem- 
bership a committee. The Y. 
M. C. A. secretaries had one 
representative. If anyone has a 
doubt that the Association can 
co-operate with the church in 
putting across a comprehensive 
community program, 1 suggest 


that the doubter serve on such a 
committee with Brockman of 


Soochow, and Geldhart and Zee 
of the Shanghai Y. M. C. A. 

The larger denominations are 
evidently committed to the 
establishment of institutional 
churches in the larger centers 
of their work. Only by so doing 
can the church shape her pro- 
gram so as to make appeal to 
that class of citizens who, on 
being won to loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, will be able to put the 
Church on a basis of self-support. 
To conserve the results of the 
M. C. A. effort the institu- 
tional church is better fitted to 
absorb its products than the 
church that is limited merely to 
gospel preaching, such as Sun- 
day and mid-week services. 

The institutional church is 
offering a problem to the Y. M. 
C. A. The Association will not 
evade the fullest consideration 
of that problem if it could. I 
have been assured by one lead- 
ing Y. M.C. A. secretary that 
the whole matter of the relation- 
ship of the Association to the 
institutional church will be 
thoroughly discussed at the 
Hangchow conference. The 
province of the Association neces- 
sitates its making a survey of 
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the work of each mission in the 
community where the Y.M.C.A. 
is at work, or contemplates open- 
ing work, and to become familiar 
with what any mission contem- 
plates in estabishing the institu- 
tional church as part of its 
program. 


Respectfully, 
FRANK C. GALE. 
September 18th, 1919. 


LITKRATURE FOR MISSIONARIES. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR :—Many missionaries 
are careless as regards exactness 
of knowledge. 

Too few take the trouble. to 
fix their theological opinions to 
a definite statement in the Scrip- 
tures. 

Neither at school nor college 
was a single hint given as. to how 
to inquire or the use of Refer- 
ence Books and how to consult 
a Library. The Editor of the 
‘‘ British Weekly’’ called for a 
Bible Reference and found his 
assistant had read Genesis and 
got into Exodus not having 
heard of a Concordance. 

Do all missionaries study the 
geography and history of that 
part of China where they find 
their sphere of service. Only 
lately I learned from two separ- 
ate sources that the Hakka im- 
migrauts of the south-east prov- 
inces were refugees from Honan 
when the KinTartars swept down 
on the province. Not long before 
I learned that the occupants of 
the mountainous west Honan 
are assimilated Ti-Kiang, now 
called ‘‘ Tai-tsi,” who during 
many generations raided the 
border Chinese farmers. They 
are born brigands and furnished 
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the nucleus of White Wolf’s 
horde. There are now hundreds 
of small bands controlling the 
border roads of Shensi, Honan, 
and Hupeh and now at last 
hardly a family has abstained 
from the game (‘‘wan’’). Even 
coolies are afraid to travel and 


up-stream boatmen stop at mid- 


day or afternoon where a village — 
affords some sort of nominal 


protection. 


The first thing to be done is © 


' to form a Reference Library at 


Summer Resorts. 

The first guides to happenings 
in thought, word, and deed 
should be the British ‘ Public 
Opinion’’ and the American 
‘* Literary Digest.’’ Britishers 
might add to their imperfect 
school and college text-book 
information something about 
Scandinavia, its geography and 
history. When first visiting a 
Scandivavian family I found my 
knowledge consisted of a place 
Copenhagen and a warrior Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, 

Before the war the Cambridge 
Press was issuing shilling pri- 
mers on every subject in the 
Encyclopzedia, Williams and Nor- 
gate likewise. Jacks’ (now Jacks 
and Nelson) ditto for sixpence. 

The Summer Resorts might 
join “The Victoria Institute’’ 
and individual missionaries join 
“The Scripture Research So- 
ciety.’’ Both reverently inquire 
into Theology, Philosophy, and 
Science in the light of Revela- 
tion. 

As soon as a working knowl- 
edge of the Chinese language 
is acquired we should review our 
knowledge acquired at school 
aud college and use a fresh set 
of books for those subjects we 
wish to continue and be very 
careful not to take up second or 
third rate books for those new 
subjects that fill gaps or supple- 
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ment. The bibliographies in 
_ the above three sets should pre- 
vent our making any - serious 
_ mistake in choosing a guide. 
Some are afraid to study the 
Bible lest it should cause trouble 
- with the managing Board of their 
Mission, who may not be com- 
petent judges of the accuracy of 
Reformers’ opinions formulated 
three hundred years ago. Some 
time ago I mentioned the fact 
that three distinct N. T. Greek 
words had _ been rendered 
by one word both in English 
and Chinese. A _ reply came 
back from Shanghai warning me 
off dangerous ground.  Uutil 


Elijah appears there is no umpire. 


‘to decide whose exegesis is cor- 
rect whether that of the Ortho- 
dox! or that of the Heterodox ! 
The Apostle Paul took strong 
action against two meu who con- 
tradicted his teaching as to Re- 
surrection. To-day the crux is 
the eternal condition of two 
future evil workers who are not 
yet born. The whole dispute is 
absurd and concerns not present 
day relevant matters. 
EXCELSIOR. 


MISSIONARIES AND INJUSTICE. 
7o the Editor of 

2 The Chinese Recorder. 

DEAR SIR :—My attention was 

called to an article, the ‘‘ Rela- 


tion of Japanese and Chinese 
Christians’’ in the CaINKsE Re- 


CORDER, Vol. L., No. 8, and. 


being interested in the subject, 
I looked up the article. I noted 
with surprise that the subject 
there is different from that on 
the book cover. However, I was 
still more interested in that sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Japan and Christian Mis- 
sionaries to China.’’ SoI went 
right ahead and read the article 
to see how the writer treats the 
subject. But, I am very sorry 
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to say that I was much stirred 

up before I finished it. I ama‘ 
Christian, and withal a citizen 
of China. I have nothing against 
the writer personally. I don’t 
know Mr. Kenneth Scott Latour- 
ette at all. He may be a wise 
man, he may be a good mission- 
ary, but this article of bis will 
make any sensible, loyal citizen 
of China, or any true friend of 
hers, disapprove of the mis- 
sionaries. I thought that the 
missionaries,in China should be 
true to China, and ever ready 
to help her to stand out bravely 


for the right. Moreover, it seems 


to me that the missionaries them- 
selves are always eager to fight 
for the vight. And I think this 


‘is one of the noble duties and 


great responsibilities of a mis- 
sionary. 

It is indeed clever enough for 
a missionary to ‘‘ avoid even the 
appearance of pro-Japanese or 
pro-Chinese propaganda,’’ but 
who is going to stand up for the 
right? The world now knows 
that Japan is unjust and decep- 
tive in her recent dealings with 
China. Japan not only deceived 
China, but also the world. Mis- 
sionaries in China know it, and 
Mr. Latourette himself very well 
said that individual Japanese 
and the Tokyo government have 
at times been guilty of grave 
injustices to China and the Chi- 
nese, injustices which no lover 
of righteousness can ignore. 
Then should a missionary refrain 
from working publicly for the 
right? 

Sincerely yours, 
Y. C. LING. 


NEW VERSION OF BIBLE. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sirk: It has been my 
privilege recently to conduct 


= 
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a class of Nosu Christians in the 
study of Isaiah, chapters 40-66. 
We used the new version of the 
Bible and I would like to bear 
testimony to the clearness, faith- 
fulness, and beauty of the trans- 
lation. We are, indeed, very 
greatly indebted to the devoted 
band of men who have worked 
to produce such a version of the 
Scriptures. It is possible now 
to read the 53rd chapter of Isaiah 
in public with emotion akin to 
that experienced when reading 
it in the English version. 


I remain, dear sir, 
Yours truly, 
CHARLES E. HICKS. 


LETTER OF LATE REV. J. PAR- 
KER ON CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—-We are sending 
-herewith a letter received only a 
few days after the sad news of 
Rev. J. Parker’s death reached 
us iv Kuling by wire. It is 
probably one of the last letters 
written by Mr. Parker, and we 
believe his many friends will 
appreciate the privilege of read- 
ing it in your columns. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
YounccHow, Hunan, Aug. 6th. 


DKAR MR. STROTHER :— 
In case I am not up in Kulinv 


this year in time for your annual 


Christian Eudeavour meeting, I wish 
to say how much I have appreciated 
the help of the C. E. literature iu our 
district duriug the past year. 


Since last August, we have estab. 
lished six new C. E. branches, [yn 
the Asien cities of Yungchow, Tao. 
chow, Kianghua, Ningyuen, and in 
Chuenchow just over the Hunan 
border, we have now regular C. E. 
meetings. Also in some of the coun- 
try villages where we have no regular 
chapels, groups of Christians have 
joined in reading the topics and 
prayer. ‘ 

The Bible Readings have been 
specially good and suitable this year. 
In the meetings where I have been 
privileged to be present, I have uo- 
ticed that prayer, Bible study, con. 
fession of Christ, and zeal for souls, 
have all been engendered through 
this year’s topics, 

The readings have also brought to 
the front some of those who have 


‘been timid to speak or pray in the 


more formal gatherings. 


We leave here for home this Fall, 
I may have the pleasure of seeing 


you in before sailing. In 


case I fail to do so, my successor here 
will be Rev. P. Stevens, who is due 
to arrive in October. 


With all good wishes for the success 
of the C. E., I remain, 


Yours very sincerely, | 
J. PARKER. 


Thanking you for your kind- 
ness in publishing the above, 


I am, 
Yours, etc., 


Epcar E. Srrorurr, 
Gen, Sec’y. U. S.C. E. for China. 
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PEKING UNION MEDICAL _ 
COLLEGE. 


_ Progress with the new build- 
ings of the Peking Union Medical 
College has: been seriously de- 
layed during the past year. The 
difficulties have been overcome, 
and from now on it is expected 


that the construction will go 


forward rapidly. 

It isexpected that there will be 
seven or eight students in the first 
_year of the medical course proper, 
- which opens October 1. The pre- 
medical school opened on Septem- 


ber 23. There are now registered 


tweuty students in the first year, 
seven in the second year, and 
five in the third year, a total of 
thirty-two compared with nine- 
teen at the beginning of the last 
school year. 

At the annual meeting ot the 
trustees in April, 1919, at which 
representatives of the British 
missionary societies interested 
in the college were present, it 
was decided to admit women. to 


‘the premedical school of the 


Peking Union Medical College 
on the same terms as men. 
A special committee has been 
appointed to have charge of 
the interests of the women 
‘students, with regard both to 


their housing and the proper 


conduct of their instruction. As 


the women students who enter 
the medical school are likely to 
be restricted to those with un- 
usual ability and seriousness of 
purpose, it is thought that they 
will constitute a valuable element 
in the student body. 


The following important addi- 
tions have been made to the 


staff since the last report: 


Dr. Ralph G. Mills, who was 


formerly director of the research 


department at the Severance 
Union Medical College in Seoul, 
has been appointed professor of 
pathology and head of that de- 
partment. Dr. J. Preston Max- 
well, formerly of the English 
Presbyterian Mission at Yung- 
chun, Fukien, has been appointed 
professor of gynecology and 
obstetrics, to have charge of both 
departments. Dr. Oswald G. 
Robertson, who has been for two 
years assistant in pathology and 
bacteriology at the Rockefeller 
Institute and has lately been 
discharged from the United 
States Army with the rank of 
major, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of medicine. Dr. 
Andrew H. Woods, formerly of 
the Canton Christian College, 
has been appointed associate 
professor of neurology and psy- 
chiatry. Miss Anna Dryden 
Wolf, assistant superintendent of 
nurses at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, has been appointed 
superintendent of the nurses’ 
training school. Miss E. Grace 
McCullough; dietitian at the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in 
Boston, has been appointed to 
the same position in the new 
hospital at Peking. Ernest Car- 
roll Faust, Ph.D., who has lately 
been instructor in zoology at the 
University of Illinois under Pro- 
fessor Ward, has been appointed 
associate in parasitology. Dr. 
Paul C. Hodges, who was for- 
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merly at the Harvard Medical 
School of China and has lately 


been in X-ray work in the 
United States Army, has been 
appointed associate in roentgeno- 
logy and has already taken up 
his duties at Peking. Miss Alice 
M. Boring, who had been asso- 
ciate professor of biology at the 
University of Maine, arrived in 
Peking last fall to assist Doctor 
Packard in the department of 
biology for two years. Dr. Liu 
Jui-hwa has returned to China 
as assistant to Doctor Dunlap in 
the ear, nose, and throat depart- 
ment. Dr. Arthur W. Woo, a 
graduate of University College, 
London, who has had extensive 
hospital experience in England 
during the last six “years, has 
been appointed assistant in obste- 
trics and gynecology. , 


ANGLICAN FORWARD MOVEMENT 
3 IN HONAN. | 


The Diocesan -Conference of 
the Canadian Church Mission in 


Honan has decided upon a Five 


‘Year Forward Movement Pro- 
gram to begin Advent 1919 
(November 30th), the tenth an- 
_niversary of the consecration of 
the first Anglican Bishop of 
Honan. A Central Committee 
for the Diocese and local com- 
mittees in the Churches have 
taken in hand the matter of prep- 
aration. Amongst other things 
it has been decided to prepare a 
card system of all the Christians 
and enquirers in the Mission for 
the purpose of getting everyone 
praying, working, and contribut- 
ing. This system is to be ready 
for the launching of the cam- 
paign on November 30th. The 


chief aims of the Movement 
being five in number, the five 


Sundays commencing October 
' Igth are.to be given to the pres- 
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entation of these different aims, 
the following two weeks to be 
occupied by an individual can- 
vass for pledges of service, etc., 
ending with a great rally in 
each church centre on the first 
Sunday of the campaign. A 
badge is to be worn by each 
person takiug up the obligations 
of the Movement, this being a 
red five-pointed star on a white 
ground, with Forward’ in the 
centre. This five-pointed star 
is emblematic of the Five Year 
Campaign, the Five Aims, the 
Five Thousand Members, Five 
Thousand Students and Income 
of Five Thousand Dollars aimed 
at. <A special prayer has been 
prepared and is being qirculated 
for daily use, while prayer meet- 
ings for this object have been 
organized. The matter has been 
taken up most enthusiastically 
by the Chinese members, and 


great things are expected. 


AN ATTEMPT TO REORGANIZE 
THE CHINESE JEWS OF 
KAIFENG. 


In May ‘1919 the Rev. J. H.. 
Blackstone, with a_ band of 
workers, held a series of meetings 
for the Chinese Jews of Kaifeng, 
with a view to bringing them 
back to a realization of their 
position as a part of the chosen 
people of God. The meetings 
were held in connection with the 
Kaifeng Church of the Canadian 
Anglican Mission, and the work- 
ers of that Church were respou- 
sible for tlie preparation preced- 
ing the meetings, and for the 
arrangements in the carrying out 
of this unique work. 

_ It was difficult to get the Jews 
interested at first. They were 
utterly disintegrated, haviug no 
link of religion, or clan register, 
or even social relationship, to 
form a point of approach. Most 
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of them, though known to each 
other by name, were not on 
terms of acquaiutanceship. Not 
one of them followed any Jewish 
_ practices of any kind, and though 
one family of the Stone clan had 
been attending a Mission iu Kai- 
feng, the others were practically 
idolaters, differing in no respect 
from the heathen round them. 
As far as could be found, none 


were Mohammedans, though we 


heard that, in times past, some 
had joined that religious body. 
-Siuce the Jews had previously 
Given their Memorial Stones to 
the Anglican Mission, and had 
sold to that Mission the site of 
their ancient synagogue, this 
formed a point of contact, and 
opeued-a way to uniting the 
Jews in these meetings, which 
otherwise might have been quite 
impossible. Advertisements were 
inserted in Chinese newspapers 
inviting donu-fide Jews to enroll 
. at the Anglican Church, and to 
_ receive tickets entitling them to 


~- the lantern lectures, free meals, 


and the general wmeetings. 
Special men were sent to known 
Jews inviting them personally 
and getting them to give the 
names and addresses of other 
Jews known to them. Mauy 
were too suspicious to have any- 
thing to do with the movement, 
especially those who had so 
drifted away from their clan con- 
nectious that they had forgotten, 
or practically so their relation- 
ship with the Jews. Altogether 
there must be in Kaifeng aud 
vicinity some two hundred fami- 
lies of Jewish connection, of 
whom only some forty families 
eurolled ; but these included the 
clan heads of all of the seven sur- 
names,—Chao, Kao, Li, Shih, 
Ngai, Chang, and Chin,—and of 
these thirty-six heads of families, 
together with several of ‘their 
children, and on one day many 
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of the wives, attended more or 


less regularly the different meet- 


ings and classes. 

The first meeting was a most 
interesting ove. It was prac- 
tically a recognition meeting,— 
introducing the Jews to each 
other. For that purpose badges 
with their names had been given 
to the Jews to wear, and it was 
very touching to hear them 


asking each other who their 


parents were aud what their 
relationship was, aud then to 
hear them say that they remem- 


bered their own fathers speaking 


of the persons mentioned. 

At this meeting Bishop White 
gave an address of welcome, out- 
lining the objects of the meetings 
and giving a brief account of 
what was known of the history 
of the Jews in China. He stated 
the aim of the meetings as being 
five-fold: rst—that these Jews 
might know each other as breth- 
rev of the one stock, and might 
band themselves together into 
an organization, so that they 
might not be utterly. absorbed 
by the Chinese round about 
them, and lose their identity as 
Jews; 2nd—that they might 
hear about and comprehend the 
wonderful history of their fore- 
fathers, that it might stimulate 
them to the same hope in the 
pur of God that their an- 
cestors had, and that they might 
determine to constantly bear in 
mind how God dealt with their 
own people; 3rd—that. they 
might understand the foundation 
truths of the Jewish religion 
which for centuries had been 
witnessed to by their fathers here 


‘in Kaifeng, and that they might 


return to the One True God of 
their ancestors, and to His Word. 


The very name they themselves 


elected to be called (Chiao Ching 
Chiao— Teach Scriptures Re- 
ligion) showed they had a high 
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regard for the Scriptures, and 
yet not one roll of their Syna- 
gogue Scriptures was left to 
them; 4th—that they might 
realize their relationship to their 
co-religionists throughout the 


world, and know something of 
the great movement Zion-ward 


that is taking place to-day, and 
that in this return of Israel, some 
of these ‘‘from the land of 
Sinim’’ might have their alloted 
place; 5th—that they might 
know that Jesus Christ was a 


Jew, and that He came to save 


the world. 

They were each given a Bible, 
which they constautly used 
throughout the meetings, aud 
they seemed to highly prize 
them. 

A few days after the meetings, 
the heads of the seven clans met 
to organize. A building in the 
Church compound was placed at 
the disposal of the Jews for their 
headquarters, a man was des- 


. ignated to be their teacher, they 


were to enroll in special classes 


for the study of the Bible, and 


they were to get their family 
genealogical records into shape. 
It was found upon investigation 
that, with the exception of the 
Shih (Stone) clan, they had not 


kept even the usual Chinese 


family records, but the names 


~ were recorded only on the an- 


cestral tablets. 

None of their homes but had 
idols, and these they offered to 
remove at once. It was sug- 
gested that as this would cause 
a lot of ill feeling among mem- 
bers of their families, and do 
more harm than good, they had 
better defer for a time, mean- 
while persuading their relations 
so that they would understand 
better, and voluntarily put away 
their idols. 

The work of getting these 
Jews together is still going on 
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under the direction of Bish 
White. K is beset with difficy). 
ties of all kiuds, and very little 
progress has so far been made. 
The work would appear almost 
hopeless did we not believe that 
God’s purposes for Israel in 
general embrace this remnant as 
well. But we are holding fast 
to them and our personal relation- 
ships are of the most cordial 
kind. 


A UNIQUE MEETING ON HISTORIC 
GROUND. 


A big marquee near Peronne 
in the heart of the Devastated 
Area. Here some of the hottest 
fighting took place and the once- 
flourishing town is a heap of 
ruins. In this neighborhood 
thousands of ‘Chinese are helping 
to clear up the débris of war. 

Conferences are such every- 
day events that they come and 
go uunoticed, but surely never 
was one held in stranger or more 
awesome surroundings. The 
sense of fateful history was 
strong upon us as we gathered— 
some sixty-strong—all Y.M.C.A.. 
secretaries, privileged to work 
among the Chinese in France ;— 
many of us missionaries from dis- 


tant China, and others the sons 


of missionaries, and some who had 


‘never set foot in China and yet 


had learnt to love the Chinese 
in France. Peronne is Head 
Quarters for the Y.M.C.A. work 
in the Third Army, and in this 
area alone are stationed more 
than 30 companies of Chinese. 

The Rev. James Webster, who 
began his missionary service iu 
Manchuria in 1882, and who is 
the beloved pioneer of Y.M.C.A. 
work among the Chinese in 
France, ‘was called to preside 
over our Conference, supported 
by Mr. James Chuan (Yale) and 
Mr. Wheeler (U.S.A.). 
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The majority of the delegates 
to the Peronne Conference be- 
longed to U.S.A. and Great 
Britain, but S. Africa, Australia, 
Canada, Norway, Denmark and 


other countries were also repre-— 


sented. Some came by slow- 
moving trains, laden with re- 
’ fugees returning home to begin 
life afresh among the ruins, 


others arrived by motor-cars, 


and most brought their blankets 
with them by request for we all 
slept in a loug army marquee, 
either on camp-beds.or on planks 
laid on the bare ground, while 
the discussions took place in an 


adjoining section of the same. 


tent. Outside, pitiless rain lashed 


against the flappiug canvas aud 


pelted the shell-marked, sodden 
soil. The commissariat arrange- 
ments were excellent, thanks to 
the efforts of the local staff, and 
German prisoners acted as cooks 
and waiters. | 
There are still (August, 1919) 
80,000 Chinese with the British, 
aud 40,000 with the French 


Army, and repatriation is pro- 


ceeding very slowly. 

At Noyelles, there is the largest 
Chinese hospital in the world 
with beds for 1,500 patients, 
served by the finest medical staff 
of Christian gentlemen in all 
France. Mr. H. H. Chao, 
evangelist from Mr. J. S. White- 
wright’s Institute at Tsinanfu, 
ably ministers to the spiritual 
needs of his fellow-countrymen. 
‘The Chinese cemetery is the 
best kept in all’ France. At 
Noyelles aloue fourteen services 
for the Chinese are held every 
Sunday and forty classes during 
the week. 

In the Rividre-Bapsume area 
under the French the Chinese are 
more scattered and are allowed 
to occupy demolished villages. 
No objection has been raised by 
the authorities to religious work 
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among them, and in oue place 
53 euquirers have established a . 
Chinese Church with a baptized 
Christiau as leader, and over the 
door hangs the sign ‘‘Chi-Tu 
Chiao.’’ Twenty-three Chinese 
were baptized recently at Brest, 
aud a number of others are ready 
for baptism in the Calais area. 
The officers of the C. L. C. 
are fully alive to the importance > 


-of Y. M.C. A. work. Whenever 


a Red Triangle Hut is opened 
near a camp, an upward tendency 
in discipline is always noted. A 
Y.M.C.A. Hut is worth a battal- 
ion of guards. In making the 


meu more comfortable, you make _ 
Some of the 


them more effectual. 
Chinese have gone under. Many 
of them have got utterly false 
views of life and religion in 
Europe. The Y. M.C.A. helps 
to correct such false impressions. 
If the Chinese had gone back 
disappointed, we should have — 
inflicted a crime, not on the 
Church alone, | but on China. 
For whenever two types of civi- 
lization come into contact, if the 
basis is simply material the 
lower type prevails, and moral 
disintegration sets iu; unless the 
nexus is moral and spiritual, the 
pullisdownward. The Y.M.C.A. 
is doing its best to supply this 
moral and spiritual nexus, and 
those engaged in the task are 
perhaps doing the finest bit of . 
missionary work they have ever 
doue in their lives. 


E. W. Bort. 
August 3, 1919. 
CHINESE CHRISTIAN LEADER- 


The following is taken from 
the report of a Conference for 
Preachers and Pastors held at 
Amoy in July, 1919:— 

‘*Two of the pastors gave 
accounts of their own lives. One 


of them has been in his present 
position for thirty-two years 
without a break. He told of 
how God led him to accept the 
call of this church thirty-two 
years ago when it was just 
organized just after he finished 
his course at the Bible School. 
It was a country church. Only 
ten or twelve members. During 
one decade of his service 300 
members of the church died of 
plague. He was discouraged. 
_ He contemplated leaving. But 


again, as at the time he was. 


debating the first call to this 
church, the vision came to him 
of great crowds of people flock- 
ing to the church. He stayed 
on. Now this church is the 
mother of six other churches in 
the surrounding region and uo 
foreign money is used. Pastor 
Chiu also told in an intimate 
way of his forty-six years as a 
preacher and pastor. From him 
the men got a vision of the 
power of a life of utter humil- 
ity and complete surrender. 
He emphasized just two things 
in his own life and experience, 
and these two points gave a new 
tone to the thinkiug of every 
man present. He said, God 
made him firm in his decision to 
give his life as a preacher of the 
gospel of Christ, and always God 
had showed him what his work 
was to be and where it was to be 
done. The quiet assurance of 
the man on these two things 


lifted the gathering to a higher. 


plane. Another man, a preacher 
from an inland country church, 
told of God’s power and leading 
in a way that made every man 
know that position and education 
and rich members do not make 
a successful church. His church 
was out in the country on a 


hill among scores of villages. 


The building was erected by 
the people with a little help 
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ileeded. The people had given 
all they could. He visited some 
missionaries. They had given 
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Furniture was 


away all their money. After 
much effort he had enough 
money to fit the church with 
backless benches. He visited a 
friend and appealed to him for 
enough money to make ten 
benches (pews) with backs. The 
friend gave him enough to have 
a back on every bench. A road 
up the hill would make travel to 
the church easier. It was built 
by the members each doing a 
little work. Some of the girls 
wauted tostudy. The preacher's 
wife started a school. Later a 
good teacher for the girls’ school 
was found, and paid for by the 
members. w they are begin- 
ning to need’a separate building 
for the girls’ school and are pray- 
ing and working for that. With 


all this has gone a corresponding 


growth in spiritual life and work. 
This man was a grown-up busi- 
ness man when God called him 
to be a preacher. He needed 
education. He went right into 
school and sat beside the little. 
boys, and then into Bible school. 
When that was finished he took 
a place as an assistant in one of 
the large churches in Amoy. 
But God had other plans for 
him and soon took him to this 
country place where for twelve 
years he has been the leader of 
a great work.’’ | 


NOTES ON PHONETIC SCRIPT. 


Two simple primers in the 
Phonetic are being 
published by the Phonetic Pro- 
motion Committee. The first of 
these is in English and is for 
teachers only. It gives in the 
simplest possible way directions 
for teaching classes of raw illi- 
terate womeu on the phonic 
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‘method of combining sounds. 
A- Chinese version of this primer 
js in Course of preparation but 
will probably 1 not be printed this 
ar. 
| second | primer is prepared 
on the word and sentence plan 
and will be welcomed by those 
who do not wish to teach pupils 
to read by spelling. This book 
is entirely in Phonetic and is 
prepared for the use of the pupil. 

Copies of these primers may 
be ordered as Committee publica- 
tion No. 19 and No. 20 respec- 
tively. Please send orders for 
these and other Committee pub- 
licationus, with checks or mouey 
orders, direct to the Literature 
Department of the Stewart 
Evangelistic Fund, 18 Peking 
Road, and of to the Secretary. 

John’s Gospel in Phonetic is 
almost ready for sale and may 
be ordered from the British and 
Foreign Bible Soctety, 17 Peking 
Road. 

Small wooden frames with in- 
dividual cards which may be 
slipped in and out at will, giving 
the thirty-nine single symbols 
and all the double initials and 
finals, are being prepared by the 
Commercial Press and can be 
had direct on order from that 
frm at $1.00 per set, These 
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will be found very useful in 
class work. 

The demand for Phonetic 
literature is growing rapidly. 
Orders are being filled with all 
possible speed and we trust our 
friends will pardon any uvavoid- 
able delays. 


The following resolution was 
adopted by the Haishan Con- 
ference (70 missionaries; 6 
missions) August 15th, 1919. 


Wishing to express its deep interest 
in Phonetic Script, and its sincere 
appreciation of the work performed 
by the Continuation Committee in 
awakeving interest, pushing the 
movement forward, and producing 
pes and more advanced literature 
n Phonetic writing, the Conference 
unanimously adopted this resolution. 
It firmly believes that God graciously 
will vouchsafe His greatest blessiny 
upon the Chinese Church through 
this work, 

We are of strong opinion that p 
aration of primary literature in local 
dialects should be discouraged, and 
that all localities should center around 
the National Phonetic System from 
the very beginning. 

It is also of vital importance, for 
the advancement and facility of the 
work, to get tlle whole New Testament 
transcribe gag Phonetic writing at 
an early 


| J. W. JAcoBson. 
On behalf of Conference 


News Notes 


Prof. J. Bailie has joined the 
staff of Peking University. 


Mrs. Milton Shirk of Chicago 
wishes to announce to her friends 
in China her change of address 
from the Kenwood Hotel to 5539 
Blackstone Avenue. 


Mr. E. H. Dreher has recently 
arrived to take charge of the 
Shanghai American School. He 
has heen for 24 years supervis- 


ing schools in Columbus, South 


Carolina; South Sea. 


Rev. H. S. Kimura, who is 
sometimes called the Japanese 
Moody has recently come to 
Shanghai, to conduct evange- 
listic services among Japanese 
and Chinese. He is pastor of a 
Japanese church at Moukden. 
He was for two years a teacher 
in Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute 
in Chicago, 


{ 
& i 
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Apropos of the changes tak- 
ing place in China, it is interest- 
ing to note that a telephone 
system is to be installed in 
the territory around Shanghai, 
with a capacity of 10,000 lines. 
The operating staff is to con- 
sist of Chinese girls, graduates 
of primary and high schools. 
Here is avother opening for the 
new Chinese woman. 


The annual report of the Pres- 
byterian Mission Press of Shang- 
hai reminds us that thismakes the 
seventy-fifth year of this mis- 
sionary co-adjutator. While its 
difficulties have been multiplied 
during the past year it is still 
going steadily forward. Among 
other things six magazines in 
English and five in Chinese to- 
gether with school magazines in 
both languages were published. 
There has been improvement in 
the financial showing which bas 
eased up the burden on those 
responsible. The out-put for the 
twelve months ending June 19, 
was 1,914,425 copies or 88,321,944 
pages, an increase over the pro- 
duct of 1918. 


The Korean Mission Field for 
October, 1919, contains an in- 
teresting account of a Women’s 
Missionary Society in which the 
women of six Presbyterian 
churches in Pengyang are unit- 
Society employs 
eight women and sends them 
out two by two to churchless 
districts. 


needs of the field by the Evangel- 
istic Committee of the Society. 
The women sent out are of 
mature years in order to fit in 
with the social ideas of the 
country. The finances of the 
Society never reach low ebb— 
closing each year with a balance 
of nearly 300 yen. The money is 


raised from pledges by individ- 
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tual members. In addition to 
Home Mission Work a few womn- 
en have gone from this Society 
into other cotintries. 


Inasmuch as each Tuchun 
acts independently of the Centra! 
Government and the North and 
South are still unreconciled, it 
is not surprising to find that some 
encourage the sowing of the 
poppy so as to pay the soldiers 
and help to fill their own 
pockets. Pressure upon the Cen- 
tral Government under these cir- 
cumstances is of little use. The 
International Anti- Opium As. 
sociation, therefore, is going to 
make a freer use of publicity . 
and proposes to publish during 
this winter a ‘‘ Black List’ with 
a map showing in what district 
the poppy is grown with the 
names of the officials in the dis- 
trict who are responsible. Pho- 
tographs of the poppy actually 
growing will also be printed 
when such can be obtained. 
Missionaries are urged to help in 
these campaigns of publicity by 
sending in any information they 
have. While the information 
will be published, the’ names of 
those supplying it will be with- 
held. 


“ He suggests that the Govern- 
ment should take steps first to 
train, in a very intensive way, 
a small army of American col- 
lege men, and, if possible, wom- 
en also, in the languages and 
literatures of the principal peo- 
ples of the Far East. For the 
present he thought they might 
well confine their attention to 
the study of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Russian. There should there- 


fore be established at Peking, 


at Tokyo, and at Petrograd 
special schools for the training 
of Americans in Chitiese, Japan- 
ese, and Russian. The knowl . 
edge of the language of a people 
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carries with it far more than 
many people seem to realise. It 
‘affords. a deeper knowledge of 


the customs and institutions of 


the people, and more important 
still, a sympathy toward these 
customs and institutions, which 
it seems is difficult to acquire in 
any other way.’’ Quoted from 
report by Julean Arnold, in the 
London and. China Express, 
August 28, 1919. 


From the report of the Eighth 
Annual Conference of Mission- 
ary Societies in Great Britain 
and Ireland, in London, June 
18th to 20th, we learn that Rev. 
E. C. Lobenstine, Secretary of 
the China Continuation Com- 
mitee, and the Rev. H. Ander- 
son, Secretary of the Indian 
National Missionary Counsel, 
were both made members of the 
Conference. At this conference, 
plans were perfected for the pub- 
lication of a Missionary Magazine 
and the organization of a Press 
Bureau, to the work of which Mr. 
Basil Matthews was asked to de- 
vote part of his time. 
pose of this magazine for British 


readers is to make it popular in 


character and first rate in pro- 
duction with a view to reaching 
a wider constituency than is 
- possible by existing missionary 
_ magazines. Ten thousaud pounds 
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was seid to be sufficient capital 
and it was hoped that in two 
or three years the organiza- 
tion would be on a paying 
basis. 


(We publish the resolution be- 
low as a matter of news but do 
not feel that any discussion in 
the RECORDER of the question it 
raises would be wise. Editor.) 
‘* The conference of missionaries 
of the China Inland Mission of 
Central Shansi, assembled in. 
Hwo-hsien, has noted with much 
apprehension the increased pub- 
lication and distribution of litera- 
ture which undermines both the 
authority of the Bible and of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Especial- 
ly do we deprecate the inclusion 
of such books in the curricula 


of our Christian Educational 


Unions. We desire to reaffirm our 
belief in the plenary inspiration 
of the Bible as the Word of God, 
and in its authority as absolute 
and final in all matters of faith 
and practice. We also state our 
conviction that the Bible is the 
central citadel of our Christian 
faith, that such attacks on its in- 
tegrity and authority, whether in 
classroom, pulpit, or press, make 
unity impossible, and will inevit- 
ably force a division in the ranks 
of the Christian forces of this 
land.’’ 


Personals 


BIRTH. 
OCTOBER : 


18th, at Nanchang, Ki., to Mr. and 


Mrs. Frank B. Lenz, C.Ai. 
son, Richard Bannister, 
DEATH. 
OCTOBER : | 
24th, at Peking, Chi., Mrs, Kda 


_ King Searles, wife of the Rey. Clair 
K. Searles, M.E.F.B. 


ARRIVALS. 
AUGUST : 


30th, From U.S. A., Mr, Chas. P. 
Barkman, C, C, 


| SEPTEMBER : 
20th, From U. S. 4., Dr. Anna 
Henry (ret.) M. Miss N. E. 


McCubbin, P. N. 
22nd, From U. & A., 
Borrman, A. C. M, 
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26th, From Korea, 
Young (ret.) C. A. 
28th, From U.S. A., Dr. and Mrs, 
P. V. Helliwell, Miss L. L. Burr, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Thomas and child, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. L. Bjelke, A. B. F. M.S.,; 
Miss C, Buell (ret.), Miss G. M. Boyn- 
ton, A.B.C.F.M.; Mr. H. C. Ander- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Giedt, Lan- 
guage School; Miss F. M. Murray, 
F.M.A., Rev. and Mrs. Wright, P.N.; 
Rev. and Mrs. Donald MacGillivray 
(ret.) P.C,C. 

a7th, From U.S. A., Mrs. E. L. 
Mattox (ret.) P. N., “9 Miss Aileen Pol- 
bamus, H.C.C, 


OCTOBER : 

2nd, From U. S. ‘A Mr, and Mrs, 
A, J. Harker and two children. (ret.) 
W. M. M.S. 

sth, From U. S, A., Rev. and Mrs, 
Wallace Bacon, F, C. M. S. 

8th, From U.S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Ward Hartman and two. children, 
Miss Shakk, R.C. U.S.; Rev. and 
Mrs. Birkel, 
{ret.); — Larson and Matson, 
- yoth, From U.S. A., Miss Hacker, 
M.D., P.N.; Miss Martha Wiley, 
A.B.F.M.S. 


12th, From U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 


R. M. Mateer(ret.), MissS. F. Eames 
(ret.), Miss E. E. Leonard, M.D., 
(ret.), Miss M. Winchester, Miss H. 
Gailey, Miss E. M. Murray (ret,), 
Rev. and Mrs. G. C. Hood (ret.), ~ 
W. H. Dobsin and two sons (ret.) 
P.N.; Rev. and Mrs, E. L. Souder and 


two children (ret.), P.E.; Dr. and.. 


Mrs. Shibley, Y. M.; Rev. John Wat- 
son (ret.) E.P.M.; Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Bucker and family (ret.) R.C.U.S.,; 
Miss L. Campbell (ret.); A.B.F.M.S.; 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter Pott, Mr. H. D. 
Holt, A.C.M. 

13th, Miss Sophia Taylor (ret.) 
P.M.U. 

15th, From U.S, A., Miss F. P. Page 
(ret.), Miss Wall, Miss Argetsinger, 
Miss G. McCullock, A.B.F.M.S. 

18th, From Australia, Mr. 
Seaman, C.I.M. 


20th, From England, Mr. and Mrs. 


H. Westnidge (ret,), Mrs, H. N. Lach- 
lan (ret,) C.I.M. 

From U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Torvaldson, Miss Nettie E. Loomis, 
Miss A. Grace Van Buren, Miss Tyra 
M. Adolphson, Miss Sophia C. Bru- 
seke, Miss Frances I. Miller, Miss 


Edith Frost,:Mr. Frank Dodds, C.A.; 
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Miss A. Harrison (ret.), Miss E. Loree, 
Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Stewart and 
family (ret.), Dr. aud Mrs, E. 

Wilford and child (ret.), M.C.C.; Mrs. 
T. Thomas and child (ret.), Misses 
McCeHand (ret. ) Dansey, C.M,S.; Miss 
M. T. McCuichan (ret.), Mr. H. W. 
McCutchan L. C. Wells 
(ret.), P. S.; and Mrs. John 
Gowdy (ret.), Rev, and Mrs. W. E. 
Bisonette an daugitter (ret.), Misses 
Lena M, James, Geraldene Tousend, 
Lydia Keller, Cora Rahe (ret. ), 
Frances Woodruff, M. E. Garrett 
ery M.E.M.; Miss Nitia M. Troy. 


(ret.), Miss McLane, Rev. and Mrs,. 
__ Dyson, Rev. and Mrs, Hussey, M.E.S, 


From Canada, Miss Edith Moull, 

2ist, From England, Dr. aud Mrs. 
J. C. Carr (ret.) C.1.M, 

From U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Barnes, P. N.; Rev. and Mrs, E. R. 
Fowles (ret.) B.M.S., Mr. and Mrs. 
D. A. Irvine, 

22nd, From U.S. A., Miss M. T. 
Stewart (ret.) P.N. 

24th, From U.S. A., Miss Thomas 
(ret.), Miss Coombs, B.M.S. 

26th, From U.S. A., Dr. and Mrs, 
O. G. Nelson (ret.) M. EIS; Rev, and 
Mrs. C, L. Ogilvie and two children 
(ret.) P.N.; Rev. and Mrs. W. Fielder 
and two children (ret: ) S,B.C.; Miss 
E. C. Tallmon (ret.), Miss Van Kirk, 
A.B, C.F.M. 


SEPTEMBER 


29th, To U. S, A., Rev. and Mrs. 
N. E. Swenson, Miss T. Lawson, Aug., 
Rev. M. W. Brown, M.E.F.B. 


OCTOBER : 

3rd, To U, S. A-, Rev. and Mrs. B. 
L. Ancell, A. C. M.; Rev. and Mrs. 
Vinson family, Rey. and 
Patterson and family, 

To England, Miss E. Goudge, 
C.M.S. 

rath, To U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Winter Brown and two children, P.N. 

i7th, To U. S. A., Miss G, Soder- 
berg, L.U.M. | 

th, To U. S. A., Miss E. E, 
Flemiug, M.D., P.N. 

21st, To England; ‘Mrs, E. B. Var- 
don, F.F.M.A. | 

asth, To U.S.A., Lawbuth; 


28th, To Ireland, Rev aud Mrs. J. 
Carson, P 


MIAO AND KOPU WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
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LISU. CHRISTIANS IN FRONT OF THE CHAPEL AT TA‘KU. 
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